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actually force themselves through an ordinary 
rail fence, where the crack was only large enough 


would insert their noses, then heave, screw, twist 
and crawl, until they had raised the fence suffi- 
ciéntly to craw! through. 
in the fence and cut their throats, and finally 
succeeded in killing all of them—but after the 
last potato was destroyed. The next summer I 
let my ground lay idle, only plowing round the 
trees—but still, as if for the purpose of tantaliz- 
ing me, a fresh gang of “‘hazel splitters” got in 
the field, and staid in until I bought a gun and 
killed them all. 


A STOCK LAW. 
Cot. Corman: I see from the Rural World, 
that the question of having a stock law passed, 
is being agitated, and I hope it will be kept up 
until our Legislature is compelled to pass a 
law requiring all stock—especially rogueish, 
thieving stock—to be kept up by the owner, 
under penalty of having such stock killed, if 
found going at large. What is most in my way 
now is, hogs, such as have been named by some 
one “hazel splitters.” 
During my “sojourn here on earth,” I have 
suffered torments of different kinds, including 
sickness, broken limbs, and that worst of all 
pains, tooth-ache—but these, all combine |, are 
nothing, compared to the annoyance I have ex- 
perienced the last three years on account of the 
thieving hogs. 
The first season after I bought my place, 
which included eight acres (a part of which was 
planted in fruit trees), I planted a part of my 
orchard in potatoes, for the purpose principally 
of insuring cultivation for my fruit trees, and 
thinking to make the potatoes pay for the cul- 
tivation; but, just about the time the potatoes 
were getting nearly large enough to eat, a gang 
of these long, lank, slab-sided ‘hazel splitters,” 
found their way into the field and began digging 
and eating the potatoes. Unfortunately I had 
neither dog vor gun, my only weapons being 
clubs and stones. I have knocked them in the 
head with stones and thrown them over the 
fence with what I thought to be brain oozing 
out of the cut, and in a week’s time they would 
be back, apparently as well as ever. They would 


for them to stick the end of their nosesin, They 


I eaught several 


good plank fence around two sides (the other 
two sides joining my neighbor’s fields, and only 
an ordinary rail fence being between us)—would 
have continued it all round the field, but didn’t 
have the means; and this last season I planted 
the ground in corn. All went well until the 
corn was in roasting ears, when three hogs got 
in, aud before I disposed of them, destroyed 
fully one-third of the crop. I could not drive 
them out and had to shoot them. I have 
promised to pay the owner for them, and intend 
doing so; but will never’ pay for any more if 1 
can help it. Iam now pestered with two gangs 
of pigs, two or three months old, and not much 
larger than a man’s fist, and I expect they will 
be able to go through atwo-inch hole all winter 
—for they never get very large. 

While [ would not have farmers and bhorti- 
culturists neglect noxious. insects and noxious 
weeds, what Iam mostly interested in now is, 
to have our law makers pass a law compelling 
men who persist in keeping this wretched stock 
of hogs, to keep them up. They do not pay 
anybody unless the. neighbors do the feeding, 
and the farmers are not all able to build air- 
tight fences yet. 

I have not said all that should be said to do 
the subject justice—in fact, it would take a good 
sized volume—but fear I have run ‘this out so 
long already that you will throw it into the 


waste basket. Whatever you do with it, keep 
the subject alive until we get redress. 
Hilisboro, Mo., Oct. 18, 1869. R. W. M. 
The Model American Farmer. 
Shall. I describe to you, the model. American 
farmer? He loves his calling and appreciates 
the good and beautiful things. by which he is 
surrounded. He.is honest, patient, industrious, 
thrifty. Nature does not cheat him of just re- 
ward, nor does he shirk his share of duty in the 
universe. . Every day imposes on him its daily 
labor; but,he knows that every season will vary 
his work, and:so refresh and_relieye him, The 
gifis which he receives from Nature’s hand he 
ig ready to.mete outagain with no niggard hand. 
He is cheerful, hospitable, kind-hearted. 
He opens his eyes to the sunny, side of life, 
and seeks not out its dark spots as.an incentive 
to grumbling. aa. « 
eis patriotic; a firm. friend of Jibecty, of 
order, of Jaw. He glories in the grandeur avd 
honor of his country, and is content to contribute, 











Fruits, Mahlon Moon; Apple Cions, T. A. 
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Last winter I repaired my fences, building a 


in his quiet life, to.the general good by making 
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of himeelf, and of those about him, good, honest, 
faithful men and women. 

Friendly intercourse with his neighbors light- 
ens his toil, takes from the sharpness of tempo- 
rary adversity and adds to the pleasures of his 
prosperity. He has entire respect for his calling 
and for himself, and feels that he has full play 
in his occupation for brain and muscle, and need 
overwork neither, although tke mouths to be 
fed are too many and the processes of Nature 
too slow to admit of indolence or waste. 

The buildings which shelter his family and 
those which protect the cattle who contribute to 
his support, are in good repair and cleanly, with- 
out regard to ostentation. He is kind in his 
treatment of the dumb beasts, who are his sub- 
missive servants, nor does he grudge a little 
lruit or grain to the birds of the air, who help 
bim in his warfare with insects, and many of 
whom cheer his life with their songs.—[Gov. 
Hoffman at the fair of the Ulster County Agri- 
cultural Society, New York. 


China Grass Fibres of Commerce. 

The B. candicans, of which seed has been im- 
ported from Paris by the Department at Wash- 
ington, is thus characterized by Prof. G. C. 
Shaeffer, librarian of the Patent Office, a well- 
known expert in fibres: 

The Boehmeria candicans was brought to notice 
in England at the exhibition of 1851, when, ac 
cording to Koyle, ‘‘ a prize medal was awarded 
for some beautifully white and silky-looking fibre 
eent by theSingapore Committee trom M. Weber, 
of Java, as the produce of a plant which he 
called Boehmeria candicans. The plant is culti- 
vated by the Dutch in Java, and its fibre has 
been introduced into Holland, and gold medals 
awarded to Messrs. Meerburg, of Leyden, for 
specimens of sail-cloth, ropes, cables, &c., and 
also for some fine kind of cloth and table-cloths. 
The plant producing this fibre was called Bochme- 
ria candicans.”’ 

From this it will be seen that the B. candicans 
is the plant, a specimen of which I have from 
Mr. Ballestier, gathered by him from a Dutch 
plantation in Java, and which he called ramee, 
and said that it was identical with the “China 
grass.” This, if atall different from the B. nivea 
or the ramee of the Malays, is the plant cultivated 
by the Dutch in Java, named by Blume, and by 
him introduced into France. Itis, therefore, the 
same as that “pushed” by Roezl, the Austro- 
Belgian botanist of Texas, which he says cannot 
be raised from seeds. 

Of course it will be worth while to carefully 
distinguish in the culture of this plant, and es- 
tablish the fact whether it can or cannot be raised 
trom seeds, and whether it is essentially distinct 
from the B. nivea, or ramee, or ramie of the 
Malays, and probably the plant introduced into 
this country. 

There seems a wonderful dea] of mystery about 
this ramie plant, and between M. Bruckner of 
New Orleans, Commissioner Capron of the Patent 
Office at Washington, and certain English cor- 
respondents, the Ristcry of this exotic is pretty 
well muddled. We have had in our possession 
acircular, which came apparently from an En- 
glish commercial house, informing the public 
that prepared ramie was worth a handsome 
price per pound at Liverpool, and that it would 
find a ready market; in fact, that it had been 
sold in quantities there. We next see published 
a letter from a merchant in France, stating that 
he had sent to the London and Liverpool Cus- 
tom Houses, and could not ascertain that a par- 
ticle of the article had ever been carried into 
England. In fact, the officials at the Custom 
Houses had never even heard of the ramie plant, 
oranythinglikeit. Inthe meantime, M. Bruck- 
ner, of New Orleans, seems industriously pushing 
the textile plant into the Southern States, and 
confidently declaring that it will be a success.— 
Reports come to us that fabrics have already 
been made of it. New Orleans journals have 
stated that pocket handkerchiefs of the ramie 





plant were for sale in that city, and from other 
quarters we have heard that ramie cloth vests 
were being worn by gentlemen, the fabric being 
a beautiful combination of what appeared silk 
and linen. It would be doing the agricultural 
world, and also the manufacturing classes, a 
service, if the truth could be arrived at touching 
the ramie plant in the United States.— Ez. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World ] 
A CONVENTION. 

Good morrow, friend “Try.” We think we 
hear you say Farmers’ Convention. The farmer 
makes the plow go, and the plow causes the 
mouth to go. Without, the children cry for 
bread ; starvation stalks abroad in the Jand.— 
Sir, you have neglected to tell whether the con- 
vention is to be a County, State or National 
convention, or for what purpose to be called. I 
fear we shall be wanting iu concert of action.— 
It is true, as you state, politicians and others 
meet in convention. The prime object almost 
invariably is, self-defence, protection — that 
defence, in most instances, tends to bleed, fleece, 
the farming community; wko feed the multi 
tude—dispense the loaves and fishes. 

It is too true that the products of the farmer 
are priced by others than himself, and about 
which he has nothing to say. It is also true 
that we are fleeced on the road to market ; stung 
by serpents we have warmed into life—heartiess 
corporations. The commission man, he, too, 
must have a finger in the pocket of the so-called 
ignorant farmer. It is also true that we are 
the dupes of every class—support, warm and 
feed all. 

I should be glad to favor your convention, 
brother farmer. ~I cannot see where we are to 
be benefitted, or that any good can come of it, 
unless we could agree upon a price for the pro- 
ducts of the farm; not only agree, but maintain 
a paying price. Our numbers, and the extent 
of territory over which we reside, would render 
such a thing impossible. The only plan I could 
devise would be, to place money in the hands 
of every farmer—enough to retain the products 
of the farm until the children of the multitude, 
outside of the farm house, cry for bread. This 
would be impossible, as there are so many who 
are forced to sell enough at all times to keep 
the chil¢ren from crying. We might appoint 
agents in the cities, with an understanding they 
were not to sell until a paying price was forced: 
this I fear would be but the fable of the ‘fox and 
the flies.” Farmers might meet and discuss 
their interests; passa few buncombe resolutions; 
spout a little common gas, and adjourn—all of 
which would amount to the expenditure of a 
little pocket change. Better, brother farmer, 
that we make a greater effort to educate and im- 
prove the rising generation—snatch them from 
the grasp of ignorance. In the meantime edu- 
cate—improve the soil; raise it from poverty 
to fertility; teach the farmer to economize—live 
more within himself: teach our daughters to 

Spin, weave and knit; 

Sons to plow, hew and split; 
Deny our daughters the last bushel of wheat to 
buy the silk frock ; teach the merchant by our 
economy that we are not his dupe, but a self- 
sustaining institution ; the doctor that his Latin 








phrases are all bosh; remove from our son’s 





fair finger the gold ring; tear the ruffle from 
his shirt bosom; rake round his mouth, and fire 
the fantastic moustache, and introduce him 
to the plow handles: all of which can be 
done if we can impress the mind with the sim- 
ple fact that it is honorable to hold the plow. 
The farmer should cease to be the mill horse 
who sees no end to the circle, only in death. 
We must also teach the world to realize the 
fact, that upon the yeomanry depend the safety 
and prosperity of the nation and its institutions. 
No people ever lost their liberties until the rural 
districts became demoralized, debased and cor- 
rupted. The Babylonians, once an agricultural 
and a commercial people, fell by the sword of 
Cyrus, called The Great; it was not, however, 
until they became corrupted, lost to their dear- 
est interests and duties. While the invaders 
were battering down the walls of their city ( Bab- 
ylon), the inmates were reveling wine-bibbers, 
celebrating the nuptials of a princess royal.— 
Such is history, which is said to repeat itself. 
While the yeomanry of Rome retained their 
virtues, the liberties of the people were secure. 
Cincinnatus was called from the plow to the 
Consulship, Chief Magistracy of Rome. Sir! 
we need not go from our own beloved country 
to illustrate: Our own Washington was taken 
from the plow to guide our armies and direct 
our councils in the most eventful hour of our 
history. Mount Vernon, Hermitage, Ashland 
and Marshfield, are names—jewels in our crown. 
It is to the rural districts that we must look ; 
to the incorruptible yeomanry that we must go for 
protection. However sometimes they rebel and 
stray from the path of rectitude, the sober, second 
thought, is most likely to be right. Itistothe 
yeomanry we look for moral power in the State, 
with an uncorrupted ballot-box. They aremore 
powerful than the sword, even in the hands of 
a Cyrus, The Great! 

Come out, friend “Try ;” give us your plans, 
and if you can, relieve us from a situation bor- 
dering on serfdom, by your Convention. On 
your head we’ll place a crown. M. J. H. 

Oak Ridge, Sept. 28, 1869. 

A New Textite Piant.—The Alta California 
says: “‘Milk-weed covers the plains of Los An- 
geles and many other counties. Its effects on 
cattle are poisonous. The fibre appears as strong 
as Manilla hemp and as fine as linen. ‘The 
plant has a stout stalk. Its olive-colored leaves 
are very broad and fleshy, covering the stem 
from sight. Its seeds are enclosed in a pod 
much resembling large bean s. The seeds 
present a beautiful appearance, impacked closely 
and in great numbers inthe pod. Each seed is 
about the size of the locust or acacia, but flatter. 
We believe there is fortune in this fibre, and 
we call attention to it with a view to interesting 
our country friends in making researches.” 


+o 
~—oo 


Ot all the growing crops submerged by the 
late overflow in Texas, it seems that the ramie 
suffered least. The Gonzales Inquirer says that 
several persons are trying experiments with it in 
Western Texas, and they seem to think the 
prospect for success very fair. 





A remarkable pumpkin-vine is chronicled by 
the Wentzville (Mo.) News, of which the main 
stem is 300 yards long, and which has produced 
sixty pumpkins, seventeen of which measure 
from four to five feet in circumferene® 
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As a matter that greatly interests all our read-, 
ers—a supply of water to the farm—we present 
the following illustration : 

Of the importance of a full supply of water 
there is no doubt whatever, and of the value of 
this invention in certain soils, there is as little. 
The principal point is, the pipe. ‘The well is 
made by driving into the earth common iron 
gas pipe, suitably pointed, and perforated to the 
depth required (usually 16 to 30 feet), and at- 
taching a pump, as shown 1n the illustration ; 


ED AND PATER 
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REN WELL 














and, after pumping a short time, the fine parti- 
cles of sand and gravel will be drawn to the 
surface, causing a cavity below, which is kept 
filled with pure water by the vacuum created 
by the pump. 

There are several different modes of pointing 
and driving the pipe, for which patents have 
been issued. It will be seen that it is only in 
sandy or fire gravelly soil that they can be 
used. We have seen them work and are much 
pleased with them. They are manufactured by 
the St. Louis Railway Supplies Company. 








Liquid Manure. 

Wm. T. Rand, gives an interesting account 
of experiments with liquid manure, in the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Agriculture. He 
leached soap-euds and house-slops of every kind 
through fresh barn-yard manure, and applied 
the liquid thus obtained to the soil in his hot- 
house, and it increased the temperature and 
improved the growth of his flowers and plants 
to such a degree, that it seemed the work of 
magic. 

By adding one bushel of fresh wood-ashes to 
ten of stable manure, and leaching soap suds, 
etc., through it, he found the alkali addition 
had the effect of maturing the woody parts of 
plants, and diminishing the vine growing plants. 
Leaching soap-suds, etc., through a peck of 
fresh hen manure, and five bushels of fresh cow 
droppings, produces a liquid which had a very 
beneficial effect upon vine-growing plants, and 
the contrary effect on fruit-bearing ones. 

During his experiments, in order to obtaina 
valuable Jiquid manure for universal use, Mr, 





Rand filled his hopper with a variety of decay- 
ing animal and vegetable matter, such as rotten 
wood, decayed weeds, retuse meats, old bones, 
lime, ashes, old leather, slops, etc.—in fact, 
everything of a perishable nature on the farm. 
A covering of lime, ashes and sand, kept fer- 


mentation beneath the surface of the mass. In 
the liquid which oozed through, a bag of char- 
coal was placed to deodorize it. 

In order to test the value of this liquid, he 
made three beds for onion sets. One of these 
was made of good soil, into which rotten com- 
post and well decomposed barn-yard manure, 
was worked. In another, phosphates and pa- 
tent fertilizers, were incorporated with the soil. 
In the third bed, the soil was spaded up and 
saturated with the liquid manure. The result 
was decidedly in favor of the latter; for the 
soil prepared with it was so productive that the 
onions matured and were eaten in the spring, 
before the remainder were large enough for use. 
A similar result attended the application of the 
liquid to parsnips, beets and cabbages. Liquid 
manure is much more beneficial in a dry season 
than in amoist one. Its advantage over solid 
manure being very striking during the former 


Locked Jaw in Cattle. 

Locked jaw is a most violent action of the 
nerves of motion, either of a part or the whole 
of the frame. Although not a frequent diseare 
among cattle, yet a particularly fatal one when it 
does occur. The usual cause is from an unob- 
served or neglected wound, especially in the 
feet; never, we think, produced, as has been 
asserted, by the eating of any poisonous plant. 
The symptoms of this malady are—stiffness of 
gait in the beast; he will walk unusually wide 
behind ; difficulty in turning ; premature cocking 
of tail, except when that is interrupted, or ac- 
companied by a singular tremulous motion of it. 
The animal can scarcely, and after a time not 
at all, bend his neck to graze, but will stand 
with bis ears stiffened and head protruding. 
Rumination is performed slowly ood painfully 
and gradually ceases. At length the neck be- 
comes perfectly stiff, and the jaws firmly closed ; 
the eyes assume a strangely fixed expression, 
while the whole countenance betrays anxiety. 
Chere is much labor of the flanks, and the breath- 
ing is much affected The poor creature is un- 
able to eat a morsel of food ; and, having every 
muscle of its body painfully cramped, will lin- 
ger on in this dreadful way tor eight or ten days, 
when death releases it, by exhaustion and star- 
vation, from its great misery. 

The most likely means of quieting the violent 
action of the nerves is, by bleeding freely. This 
will generally relax the muscles of the jaw to a 
certain degree, and give a sufficient length of time 
to administer both medicine and food ; if not, 
they must be given in the form of clysters.— 
Efforts to stimulate the skin or to raise a biister, 
though usually abortive, may be attempted. 
Shaving the back along the whole couree of the 
skin, and cauterizing it severely with a firing 
iron, as also the placing of setons in the dewlap, 
has been found beneficial. Should, however, 
no signs of recovery accompany these applica; 
tions, recourse can be had to the butchers — as 
the meat is not in the least injuriously affected, 
the disease not being accompanied by any degree 
of fever.—Am. Stock Journal. 


Sumach--Rhus Glabrum, R. Coriariaand 
R. Cotinus. 





Having received quite a number of inquiries on 
this subject—among the tasners and dealers in 
sumach, in this city, we find the following state- 
ment fully borne out. 

The demand for the common sumach is not 
great, and the price varies from $1.25 to $1.75 
per hundred. It wants to be well handled; of 
uniform green color; nicely crushed or ground ; 
must never catch dew in drying, and is best put 
up in hogsheads. 

“The Rhus Glabrum is the common sumach 
of the United States, which grows spontaneously 
on fertilesoils. It is considerably used by dyers, 
and the tanners of lightleather. It is, however, 
much inferior to the R. Coriaria or Sicilian su- 
mach, which is imported into this country from 
Spain, Portugal, Sicily, Syria and elsewhere, and 
sells at from $50 to $120 perton. Itis a dwarf, 
bushy shrub, smaller than the American, but 
with much larger leaves. These with the seed 
cones and young stems are all used by the man- 
ufacturers. The R. Continus or Venice sumach, 
is the rs tree or burning bush, a shrub for 
ornamental grounds, bearing a flossy, drab col- 
ored blossom. It is known in England as young 
fustic, and is much used in the arts. This has 
not been as yet, an article of much production 
in the United States, but we see no good reason 
why it may not be introduced into many locali- 
ties with decided profit. 

CuLTIvaTION AND TREATMENT.—All the su- 
machs are pro by layers, though it is 
probable they might, under favorable circum- 
stances, be raised from the seed. On good soils 





season and very slight during the latter. 


they grow in great profusion. The harvesting 
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consists simply in cutting off the young branches 
with the leaves and seed cones attached, in clear 
weather, drying them thoroughly without expo- 
sure to either rain or dew, and packing them in 


bales of about 160 pounds for market. 
The sumach is highly astringent, often tak 
the place of galls. This quality is much enhan 


by warmth of climate; and the most valuable 
articleis brought from the most southern regions. 
There is no doubt this species of plants might 
be cultivated with great profit in the Southern 
States, and thus save the large amount annually 
expended in its importation, which is constantly 
increasing. The total importation is now esti- 
mated at between one and two millions of dol- 
lars per annum.’ Adlen’s New American Farm 


Book. 





LESPEDEZA STRIATA. 

The Rev. T. S. W. Mott, a P. E., minister 
N.C., writes to the Central Presbyterian on t 
comparative’ results of the red clover in t 
South, and the newly appearing Japan Kuk] 
clover. He says: 

But, perhaps, the followirig case may serve 
place the comparative value of these plants, 


least in our soil and climate, ina more striking 


point of view. 


A person in this vicinity had last year a small 
pasture covered, for the'most part, with broom 
Part 


sedge, mullen, pennyroyal, iron weed, etc. 
ot it, however, certainly—for so asserts the own 
—not over two acres, were pretty well set 

Lespedeza. 


pedeza had-not yet had time to root out. 


was moreover in some places partly denuded of 
its surface soil by washing rains, and was ‘cut 
Yet on this little bit of a patch 


up into gullies. 
vt Lespedeza, during the whole of last summe 
the owner kept two milch cows and one bul 
seven hogs and six sheep. The cattle were i 


superior order the whole time; the cows afforded 
an abundant supply of milk and butter for the 


family; the sheep werefat ; and the hogs, whic 


got only a small feed of corn every night, grew 


well, kept in good condition, and by aid of th 


usual process of fall-fattening,; made a fine sup- 


ply of meat for the ensuing year. 

Now L know the above piece of ground well 
have been over it time and again ; and am cer- 
tain that bad it been broken up and sown in 
red or white clover, the seed would scarcely have 
germinated without an outlay for manure of ten 
or fifteen dollars to the acre; and thateven with 
that expense, it would not have supported the 
same stock for the time named. Nay, more 
than that: the same number of animals would 
have killed out the whole pasture in those clo- 
vers dead by the opening of the third season; 
whereas the Lespedeza is now actually thicker 
than it was last year on the parts where the 
stock fed, and has also spread nearly as thick as 
it can stand over those parts where last year it 
was scarcely or not at all to be seen ; 80 that the 
whole pasture is now almost completély covered 
with it, Away then with red clover for general 
use on an extensive scale, on’ these soils, and in 
this latitude! It willnot do.” It is earlier than 
Lespedeza with us, and may, therefore, answer 
a good purpose for early soiling ; but for summer 
pasturing, it cannot at all compete with its new 
rival ; and, as for winter pasturing, I think we 

shall scarcely succeed in sustaining our stock 
on a thing which is about as plentiful from the 
middle of December to the first of March, as 
eiderdown on the back of a Dorking. 

It is true, the Japan clover as seen in its un- 
cultivated ‘state alohg our waste places, is com- 
mouly short; and an inexperienced observer 
would naturally draw the conclusion, that stock 
could derive but little benefit from it. Yet it 
18 as tall and as thick set as the spear grasses 
are at the North and East in similar localities, 
and will afford quite as much nutriment durin 


Yet even this small portion was 
partially covered with young pines, briars, vari- 
ous kinds of bushes and weeds, which the Les- 


ing 
ced 


are sown. 


—- Oe --- 
of Wounds on Cattle. 

he 
he 
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to 


at| application, 


of the wound, 
one? 


er 
in 
tations applied to abate inflammation. 
In cases where a wound runs downward and 
It} bottom and seems to be spreading, a seton pass- 
ed in at the original orifice and brought out at 
the lowest part of the pipe or sinuses, will do 
well. In the case of a lacerated wound, neat- 
ness in bringing the divided parts together is 
essential in promoting a speedy and perfect 
cure with the remedies applied ; any portions 
so torn as to prevent this from being done com- 
pletely, should be removed with a sharp pair of 
scissors or a knife; bringing the edges well to- 
gether, retain them by passing a needle and 
strong waxed twine deeply through them, mak- 
ing the stitches half an inch from each other; 
then place a little clean, dry tow, over the wound 
and cover the whole by a bandage, closely, but 
not tightly drawn. 
this for a couple of days; then, ifupon exam 


r, 
I, 
Dn 


h 


e 


>? 


with a strong solution of blue vitriol. 


or lacerated wounds: unless some large arterial 


the animal bleeding todeath. Sufficient blood, 
however, may be lost, to very materially interfere 
with the condition of the beast and leave lasting 
weakness behind; anxiety, therefore, to stop the 
blood as soon as possible, is not misdirected.— 
Stock Journal. 





Painting Wagons. 

There isaright and a wrong way to do every- 
thing, and it is as much ofa mechanical opera- 
tion to paint a wagon as it should be, as to do 
any other common Job in the workshop. 

In the first place, the wagon should be 
thoroughly washed, and the rough spots made 
smooth, but no putty ehould be used until after 
the first coat is applied, unless. there is a good 
body of paint upon the wood, and only one 
dressing is to be given. Red lead is a good 
finishing material for wheels and gearing.— 
Where two or more coats are to be put on, the 
first should be one-half white lead, the second 
one-third, and the last of red lead alone. Use 
but very little spirits of turpentine or naptha, 





the season, for nothing that I have ever seen wi 


endure a greater amount of grazing. Properly 
inclosed and under equal cultivation, it is my 
belief that in this ¢limate it will yield as: great 
a weight of hay a’ timothy or red-top will in 
New England, or blue gragg will at the West, 
This, however, is only a matter of conjecture, as 
no one here has yet so cultivated it; but the 
facts that on our light lands after a crop of wheat 
or oats it attams a height of from six to twelve 
inches, and that in low, rich meadows, it is 
found very often two and a half feet high, are 
sufficient indications of what it would do on 
deeply plowed lands if stimulated by as great an 
amount of manure as Northern farmers usually 
apply to the grain crops, with which their grass 
But take it in its wild, uncultivated 
state alone, and itis the greatest blessing ever 
bestowed upon the South in the shape of grass. 


The treatment of wounds on cattle generally 
is quite simple, nature being much kinder to 
these than she is to us; as instance, wounds 
that would in the human being puzzle the sur- 
geon, heal readily in cattle, almost without any 
After removing any dirt or gravel 
that would cause irritation or prevent its heal- 
ing, the first thing to be considered is the state 
Is it a punctured or lacerated 
If a punctured wound, it is necessary to 
ascertain its direction and depth, which, hav- 
ing been discovered, should have injected into 
it, the tincture of aloes and myrrh, and fomen- 


the matter, unable to escape, collects at the 


Do not, if possible, disturb 
ination it looks well and is doing as desired, 
dress it with myrrh and aloes spoken of above, 
by soaking a pledget of tow in the tincture.— 
Should there be any appearance of proud flesh, 
bathe the wound, before placing the tow upon it, 


Many persons are frightened by the profuse 
bleeding which sometimes takes place from deep 


trunk is divided, there is little if any danger oN 


paint, but use about one gill of Japan as a 
dryer. Turpentine makes paint spread easily, 
and-for this it is used, but it bas a ten- 
dency to deaden. the paint and makes it less 
durable. 

A novice with the brush had better employ 
some experienced hand to mix bis material for 
painting, until he learns the proper consistency. 
When painting a wagon or earriage, begin the 
work by painting the back side of the wheel 
first, and finish up on the front. Paint the 
wheels before touching the gearing, then begin 
and coat all between the axletrees, and finish 
up on outside of rear and front. There are two 
or three rules necessary to be followed in paint- 
ing: One is, always finish wp on the face side, 
or that part most. exposed to view; and the 
second, to paint from top downward — then, if 
any spots are made by paint dropping, they 
appear upon an unfinished surface and of course 
are removed when the job is completed. 

Do not be afraid to apply paint plentifully to 
such parts as absorb well; the greatest possible 
amount should be worked in between the felloes 
and tire—it opposes the penetration of water, 
and thus, in connection with its adhesive qual- 
ities, prevents the tires getting loose. 

For the box of a wagon, cheaper material 
may be used. Venetian red, changed to a rich 
brown or mahogany color, by the use of a little 
lampblack, is an excellent preparation. This 
color makes a good contrast with red.—Ohio 


“The Dairy. — 
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{ Written for Colman’s ‘Rural World.) 
Preventing White Butter in Churning. 
By raising the temperature of cream high, 
you get white butter. In summer the tempera- 
ture is apt to be this, especially inthe dog-days, 
and hence there is white, frothy butter, less of 
it, and it takes longer to bringit. So in winter, 
with hot water, you “scald” your butter, as it 
is called. All is in the temperature. This, 
when high, causes the sugar to ferment and 
produce acid (lactic), and the acid acting upon 
the salts, liberates the casein or cheese princi- 
ple, which then curdles, and you. have your 
white mass of cheese and_ butter, much of the 
butter remaining in the churn in. the milk, 
while the butter has an undue quantity of cheese. 
The remedy is, take care of the temperature, 
not only in the churn, but in the milk andcream, 
before they get there. There will then, abso- 
lutely, be no difficulty, Fifty-five to sixty de- 
grees is the point to be aimed at from the time 
the milk leaves the cow till the butter has come, 
By keeping your windows shut in warm weather 
and open when cold, this temperature is 5 7a 
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GARGET. 

We have a cow bought in April, said to have 
calved in January. After we bad kept her a 
short time, she began to give clotted milk for 
about two milkings at atime, oncein two or three 
weeks. On the evening of July 6th, I found the 
right hind-quarter of her bag badly caked, milk 
dirty and clotted, and three quarts less than usual 
at night. Milk continued ppor for four days.— 
The milk in the other three-quarters appeared 
as good as usual, Afterthis her milk was good 
for two months. September 10th, I drew one- 
half a teacupful of clotted milk from the.same 
hind-quarter, The history of the cow previous 
to April is unknown to me. She is a good 
milker, about eight years old. 
Melrose, Mass., Sept. 20th, 1869. 
Remarxs.— You have given a correct descrip- 
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not more than a teaspoonful toa pint of the 





tion of a disease too well known among dairy- 
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men as the garget. In our younger days poke 
or garget root was the common remedy. A bit 
of The root, the length of one’s finger and half 
its thickness, was put into a potato and given 
every other morning. A farmer in Roxbury, 
Mass. told us last year, that he finds a few messes 
of beans, half a pint at a time, once or twice a 
day, asure cure. Tomatoes have also proved 
beneficial. Others treat a gargety cow much as 
they do themselves fora cold—keeping her in a 
stable with a warm, dry bed, with a nourishing 
but light diet. The doctors recommend doses 
of twenty grains of Iodide of Potash, given three 
times a day in her drink. One ounce makes 
twenty-four doses of this size.—New England 
Farmer. 


the Apiary. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
BEE SACRIFICERS. 

Nearly two thirds of the bee keepers (so-called) 
of Missouri, destroy their bees with fire and brim- 
stone, to rob them of their stores, which, to say 
the least,.is very cruel. 

There ought to bea society formed in the 
Weat for the prevention of cruelty to this useful 
insect. The idea of those “pious” old bee-killers 
calling themselves bee keepers! It is perfectly 
ridiculous! Bee murderers is decidedly a more 
appropriate name for them. The truth is, they 
are afraid of their bees—or they would not 
kill them. 

During a trip through part of Missouri, in 
1868, ‘I came acrose over four hundred “pious” 
old codgers, who informed me that they killed 
their bees to obtain their stores—and I believe 
all the conscience every one of them had could 
be put in a mosquitoe’s eye, and then it would 
not make him wink. 

Perhaps the black honey and sour bee-bread, 
mixed promiscuously with larvee, dead bees and 
embryo moth millers; or worms, the whole 
scented with the fragrance of brimstone, which 
they procure for their barbarous practice—may 
be pleasing to their taste: it certainly would 
be palatable to the Chinese, as they relish all 
sorts of immature things. It is high time that 
this invention of the dark ages was done away 
with. Ext Sez Weicur. 


Nortn-western Ber-Keepers’ Assocratron.—At 





the late meeting of the North-western Bee-Keepers b 


Association, the following o were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, M. L. Dunlap, aign, Ills. Vice- 
Presidents, Lucius Francis, Illinois; Elisha Gallup, 
Iowa; H. D. Danks, Wisconsin. Secretary, M. M, 
Baldridge, St. Charles, Ilis. Treasurer, Janres M. 
Marvin, St. Charles, Ills. 









Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
[Abstract of meeting held at Jackson, Sept. 21; 1869.] 

The following question was reported for dis- 
cussion: - How-ean we prepare our bees for most 
successful wintering? 

A. T. Moon would winter on out-door stands, 
placing.his hives on a box platform, and filling 
around ‘them with straw. The rays of the sun 
should not touch the hives, as they would cause 
the bees to fly when the weather was. so cold 
that a return to the hive would be impossible. 

, in common with all animals, required 
plenty of air; if well ventilated from below, he 
considered them safe. 


Close care should be taken to equalize the 





honey in the fall, as too little or too much honey 
were alike injurious. We should not attempt 
to winter any but strong swarnis, and twenty- 
five pounds of honey would be sufficient for such 
a colony. Some empty cells are necessary to 
insure safe wintering. 

Honey, if so thin as to issue through the box, 
is not fitfor winter food. He thought bees never 
froze to death. The only requisite to life and 
health being sufficient pure air and good food. 

He thought housing unsafe, and thus looked 
upon it with little favor. 

Messrs. Marvin, Rood and Flanders favored 
depositories, as by careful housing much honey 
would be saved, as all animals consumed less 
food in a warmer temperature. 


Messrs. Rood and Flanders preferred a house 
with double walls filled in between with saw-dust, 
the walls being 18 or 20 inches, and below ar- 
ranged with valves, so that the amount of air 
admitted could be regulated. The pipes should 
admit no light. To effect this, the pipes above 
were very high or long, while the lower ones 
were situated in the saw-dust filling, about level 
with the ground, opening at one corner to the 
air outside, and at the opposite corner to the 
room. 

By leaving the hives open above, all the moist- 
ure escapes: thus it is well to invest the hives. 
If thick walls would not keep the temperature 
at about 35 degrees, a large snow bank might be 
made hard by, and quantities of it appropriated 
when necessary to keep the temperature from 
becoming too great. 

Mr. Marvin, of St. Charles, Illinois, said bees 
would winter well in a dry, sandy cellar ; yet he 
preferred a house, as described above. 

With the emptying machine, honey could be 
thrown from the cells. If the combs were too 
full, or if too thin or thick, it could be extracted, 
and by evaporating by heat, or adding water, 
could be made of the right consistency. 

The amount of honey necessary to successful 
wintering, Jepended on the number of bees, their 
age, and the age of the queen. As hives with 

oung bees or a young queen required more 
Sena, there should always be young bees and 
brood present in the fall. 

Mr. Campbell believed in housing. Old 
methods would not avail to compete with mod- 
ern bee-keepers. We must progress. He thought 
the time for box-hives and out-door wintering 
was no more. 

The following questions were discussed: 

let. What is the best location for an apiary, 
and how should the hives be arranged ? 

2d. What are the merits of Alsike clover as 4 
honey, forage and fertilizing plant? 

3d. Isthe honey-extracting machine a success, 
and will it extract the honey and not disturb the 


rood ? 

Mr. Baldridge would exercise great Cate in 
selecting a location for his apiary ; would seek 
for an abundance of the best honey-producing 
plants, as basswood, willow, white clover, dande- 
lion, fruit trees, wild plum and thorn, and infinite 
Alsike clover. Would have his hives front to 
the South-east, so as to gain the early sunbeams. 
Would have the stand on which the hive rested 
not more than four inches from the ground, rest- 
ing on 2x4scantling. Low hives permitted easy 
ingress of the bees, and gave less trouble from 
wind. Hives should be at least six feet apart, 
and the stands should not be continuous, other- 
wise the handling of one would disturb the other 
hives,’ A sheltering grove to protect from noon- 
day sun is very desirable. ; 

Mr. Moon would have his apiary surrounded 
by good pasture lands, as they were always near 
to flowers. Would have his stands at least a 
foot high to protest his bees from toads—his 
toadship greatly admiring a bee diet—who were 
ever On the alert to gratify their tastes, He 
placed his hives on stakes; would haye an 
alighting board in front of his hives, always 
keeping the grass closely mown. 





Mr. Peterman kept his bees low, nor was he 
ever troubled with toads. 
_ President Rood kept a trough with water in 
it near his bees. To prevent bees trom drowning, 
he put cobs in the trough, changing them so 
often as to keep them sweet. The hives should 
be ten feet apart, and of different colors. 

_Mr. Marvin thought hives should be a good 
distance apart. He would save bees by having 
pie bees low. If toads bothered, he would cage 
them. . 

Mr. Campbell would protect his bees from 
West winds, and have an inclined alighting 
board reaching from the stand to the ground. 


Mr. Beal would have his hives low, as he 
preferred toads to the king bird, which he knew 
to be a voracious feeder.on both workers and 
drones. 

ALSIKE CLOVER. 

Mr. Townly had one years’ experience; had 
a field of four acres which commenced to blos- 
som the first week of June, and by the 15th was 
in full bloom. It was still in blossom (Sept. 
22d). He cut from this field nineteen loads of 
hay, from which he threshed ‘sixteen bushels of 
seed. His cattle would not eat in a red clover 
pasture, if they could get Alsike. The hay, un- 
like red clover, is good after the seed is threshed 
therefrom, the stalk and leaves stili being green, 
though the seed is ripe. 

It could be threshed in a common clover 
thresher. 

Mr. Baldridge said it would live for days under 
water, not drowning in spring. His fields were 
in bloom from the first of June till the first of 
August, and covered the whole time with bees, 
the bees going miles to get to the blossoms. He 
thought it an admirable thing for the clover that 
the bees would work on it, as it became far more 
perfectly fertilized. He thought it added.to-the 
value of both hay and pasture, ag it imparted its 
flavor. The present price of the seed was not 
extravagant, as a bushel would sow three times 
the area that the same amount of red clover seed 
would. 

Dr. Conklin said it was invaluableas a honey 
plant, and must rank high as a fertilizer. 


Mr. Moon not only got a better growth than 
from red clover, but found that it was very much 
preferred by his stock, especially his sheep. 


Mr. Marvin thought four pounds enough seed 
to sow to the acre—difference in soil produced 
difference in size, and with Mr. Baldridge he 
thought this would account for the two varieties 
as given by Mr. Thomas. . It will thrive well on 
stiff clay, where white clover would do nothing. 
He preferred to have it harrowed in. 

Mr. Walcott sowed three pounds and three 
ounces of seed to the acre; seed purchased from 
Mr, Townley. It did well, blossoming steadily 
from the 15th of June till the present time, and 
was constantly covered with bees, 


HONEY EXTRACTOR. 

Mr. Rood had tried the honey extractor, and 
believed it to rank with movable frame hives as 
an aid to bee culture. Noone could appreciate 
its value till he bad tried it. No apiarist could 
afford to be without it, as the saving from re- 
rr use of comb for storage was immense.— 

he quality of the honey is much better than 
when obtained from the comb by straining. 

Mr. Baldridge said by care to produce aslow, 
uniform motion, the larve could all be left un- 
disturbed, and the honey all taken clean from 
thecomb. He could remove one hundred pounds 
per hour. He had taken from a single hive 
during the past season 195 pounds of hquid 
honey, and 40 pounds of box honey, and could 
have taken still more. Such is the value of 
saving the comb. 

Mr. Marvin said this hive will pay for atself 
if used with only one hive fora single season.— 
The honey will sell well when known. With 
experience we ¢an throw out just what we wish. 
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HORTICVLIT RAL. 
The American Pomological Society. 
The twelfth Biennial meeting of this august 

body met in the Hall of the Pennsylvania Hor- 

ticultural Society, the venerable Marshall P. 

Wilder in the chair. We publish a part of his 

annual address in this issue, and shall give the 

rest in Our next. 

Richmond, Virginia, was selected as the place 
for the next meeting, 

The following officers were elected : 

President, Hon. M. P. Wilder. 

Vice-Presidents: Col. R. F. Hauley, Alabama; 
J. H. Carleton, Arkansas ; Simpson Thompson, 
California; Charles Pauls, Colorado; Col. F. 
Trowbridge, Connecticut; Edward Tatnall, Del- 
aware; William Saunders, D. C.; L. J. Hardee, 
Florida; L. E. Breckmans, Georgia; Arthur 
Bryant, Sr., Illinois; J. D. G. Nelson, Indiana; 
James Smith, Iowa; J. S. Downer, Kentucky; 
H. A. Swazey, Louisiana; S. L. Goodale, Maine; 
C. M. Hovey, Massachusetts ; W. D. Brecken- 
ridge, Maryland; Nicholas Waugh, Montana; 
Hugh Allen, Canada East; Dr. Wm. Housley, 
Kansas; Silas Moore, Rhode Island; Warren 
Foote, Arizona; Wm. Bort, Michigan; D. A. 
Robertson, Minnesota; Gen. Wm. M. Brandon, 
Mississippi; B. F. Edwards, Missouri; Frederick 
Smith, New Hampshire; Chas. Downing, New 
York; Wm. Parry, New Jersey; R. W. Furman, 
Nebraska; Dr. De Ruyther, New Mexico; Wm. 
L. Steele, North Carolina; Dr. T. A. Warder, 
Ohio; Chas. Arnold, Canada West; Simon Fran- 
cis, Oregon; Robert Buist, Pennsylvania; Dr. J. 
P. Wylie, South Carolina; M.S. Frierson, Ten- 
nessee; M. Talbot, Texas; J. E. Johnson, Utah; 
Z. Jacobs, West Virginia; J. C. Plumb, Wis- 
consin; Richard Bradley, Vermont; G. F. B. 
Leighton, Virginia. . 

Treasurer, Thomas P. James, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary, F. R. Elliot, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Executive Commitiee: President and Vice- 
Presidents, ex officio; M. B, Bateham, Ohio; G. 
Thurber, New York; J. E. Mitchell, Pennsylva- 
nia; W. C. Flagg, Illinois; J. F. C. Hyde, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It is gratifying to know that the attendance 
was very large—/ive thousand persons being present 
on the Wednesday. 

The proceedings closed with a magnificent 
banquet on the Friday evening. 

Among the toasts of the evening we note the 
following : 

‘Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, President of the 
American Pomological Society—the Peabody 
of American Horticulture. He has devoted not 
only his fortune, but hisJife, to the interests of 





Pomology ; and, like his noble prototype, he lives 
to witness the gratitude of a generous nation.” 

“ California—In fruit culture, a formidable 
rival of the Eastern States; but we welcome her 
splendid productions without fear, as she now, 
for the first time, comes into the Pomological 
family in such a grand, Pacific way.” 

‘Western New York—A famous nursery, not 
only of trees, but of men; good, vigorous stocks, 
successfully budded—material worthy of general 
cultivation.” 

‘‘ Foreigners in America and Americans Abroad 
—Races of men and varied nationalities, like 
many fruits, often do best when double worked 
on varied stocks—and most men, in such cases, 
are governed, by laws, not only of natural, but 
personal selection.” 

“The Experimental Garden at Washington City 
— When the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
sent their Saunders as Superintendent, the Pub- 
lic Garden ceased to be an experiment: it became 
an assured success.” 

“New Hampshire—Famous for her granite 
and ice, and still more famous for her men.” 

“Our Watchful Warder of the Ohio Valley— 
By the productions of his pen he has aided 
largely to develop and adorn the beauties of 
nature, and to increase our knowledge of the 
treasures of Pomona; while noxious bugs of a!l 
kinds, find in him an inveterate foe.” 

“The State of Kansas—A national plant, of 
vigorous growth, whose fruit is to-day attracting 
much attention. It should be placed foremost 
on the list of ‘specimens that promise well.’ ” 

“The State of Virginia—She has taken our 
first prize for superior mammoth pears. We 
consider her a pomological prize worth having in 
our collection.” 

“The American Indians—If any addition to 
the Quaker Commissioners should be required, 
we should send our modern Elliot (of Ohio) as 
an apostle to the red men, to teach them civili- 
zation and pomology.” 

“The Massachusetts Horticultural Society— 
It commenced its existence amid the delight- 
ful shades of Movnt Auburn — but it seems 
blessed with a perennial life which has no 
present need of monumental marble.” 


We will give an abstract of the discussions in 
future issues. 


+o 


Address of Marshall P. Wilder, 
Delivered at the Twelfth Session of the American 

Pomological Society, held in Philadelphia, Sep- 

tember 15th, 16th and 17th, 1869. 

Gentlemen of the American Pomological Society : 

The earth hath again yielded her increase, and 
the trees of the field their fruit. Spring hath 
sown, summer hath ripened, and autumao is 
garnering a bountiful harvest. 

Twenty-one years have elapsed since the or- 
ganization of this Society ; and now, as it has ri- 
pened into manhood, we meet for the third time 
in this goodly city, renowned alike as the birth- 
place of American Independence, and as the home 
of the first general efforts for the promotion of 
American Agriculture and Horticulture. Many 
who aided in the establishment of this Society 
have ceased from their labors; but all are not 
“eee Some, whoee hands helped rock the cra- 

le of its infancy, and whose wise counsels have 

aided in forwarding it to its present auspicious 

maturity ; some of the founders—men who have 

as strong pillars of our institutions— 

are here to-day, to witness the progress and to 
rejoice in the prosperity of the association. 











Deceased Members.—While we would grate- 
fully recognize the merciful Providence which 
bas preserved the lives of so many of the found- 
ers of this institution, and permitted us to as- 
semble in council once more, we are reminded 
of the absence of one who has been our associ- 
ate from the beginning: I allude to William 
Robert Prince, who is now no more. 

Mr. Prince died suddenly at his residence, 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., on the 28th of 
last March, aged seventy-four years. 

Mr. Prince has been known for half a century 
in connection with the Linnzean nurseries, found- 
ed by his father, William Prince; and, during 
this whole period has been distinguished as a 
writer on horticultural subjects. His ‘‘Treatise 
on the Vine,” published in 1830, and his ‘“‘Pom- 
ological Manual,” descriptive of the fruits of 
the United States, in 1832—are works evincing 
a great amount of research, ability and informa- 
tion. 

He was the eldest son of one of the most dis- 
tinguished horticulturists in our country, and 
inherited a love of rural art, which endured 
through his life. His researches and informa- 
tion were alike extensive. He kept pace with 
the age in the acquisition of knowledge ; and it 
may truthfully be said, that few men in any 
land have been so thoroughly acquainted with 
the march of rural progress, or so widely known 
in the horticultural world. He was one of the 
founders of this institution, and has attended 
most of its meetings, and shared largely in its 
discussions. Mr. Prince was ready and able in 
debate, and wielded a vigorous and prolific pen. 
However we may have differed with him in 
principles or practice, all will accord to him the 
merit of a frank, open, decided expression of 
opinion ; and we concur with Mr. Meehan, edi- 
tor of the Gardener’s Monthly, ‘‘that full justice 
had never been done to his real worth in the 
horticultural world.” For more than half a 
century he was connected with American horti- 
culture, and, until recently, was an active and 
influential laborer in the cause—and, as an evi- 
dence of Mr. Prince’s taste for rural pursuits, 
we believe he never sought position or prefer- 
ment in any Other employment. He was gen- 
tlemanly in his manners, social in disposition, 
but in debate sometimes a little severe and pun- 
gent, and to the close of life kept his armor on, 
ready for combat in defence of his own opinions. 
His name will be remembered among the lead- 
ing pioneers of American Horticulture. His 
life oa been long, active, fitful. Honor to his 
memory for the good he has done! Peace to 
his restless spirit! 

We have also to add toour necrological record, 
the name of Henry Howland Crapo, Ex-Gover- 
nor of Michigan, in which State he died in July 
last. Mr. Crapo was sixty-five years of age at 
the time of his decease. He formerly resided 
in New Bedford, Mass., where he was actively 
engaged in the culture of trees and fruits. He 
was one of the founders of this Society, and the 
first Vice-President for Massachuseetts, but re- 
moved to Michigan about twelve years since. 
He was a gentleman of great enterprise and 
public spirit, and soon rose to distinction in 
political life; but he still retained his love for 
agricultural and horticultural pursuits, entering 
with enthusiasm into everything which pertained 
to the improvement of the soil, the products, 
and the material interests of our land. He was 
beloved by all who knew him, leaving an un- 
a reputation both in public and private 
ife. 

Importance of a National Society.—Most happy 
am I to meet on this occasion, so many who 
have come up to co-operate with us in our ef- 
forts for improvement. Especially would I con- 
gratulate you on the re-union with our Southern 
brethren, whose absence, from whatever cause, 
we have greatly deplored. Again their voices 
respond to our call, again their hearts beat in 
unision with ours, and again their presence 
cheers and encourages us in our noble work. 
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And here let me —- the desire, that our 
brother pomologists throughout the length and 
breadth of the South, will give us the results of 
their experience ; and let me repeat the hope 
expressed in my last address—that, at no dis- 
tant day, our meetings may be held in the 
South, amidst the peculiar fruits of that region, 
so favored in its soil and climate. 

How salutary the influence of such associa- 
tions! Who that has witnessed the operations 
of this Society, can, for a moment, doubt the 
usefulness and importance of these national 
gatherings? The great practical truth of the 
present generation, said Daniel Webster, is— 
That public improvements are brought about 
by volauiant combinations and associations. 
“The principle of association,” said he, ‘the 
practice of bringing together men bent on the 
same general object, uniting their physical and 
intellectual efforts to that purpose—is a great 
improvement in our age.” say we. If there 
were not an apple, or pear or grape, on exhibi- 
tion, the stimulation of thought produced by 
the contact of mind with mind, and the infor- 
mation acquired by the free interchange of expe- 
rience, is far more valuable than the same 
amount of knowledge derived from books. It is 
this centralization of action which has pro- 
duced the wonderful progress of our age ; but, 
in a national society, which embraces the whole 
country for its domain, we have the additional 
motive Of patriotism, to bring ue to our bien- 
nial meetings, where, by the exchange of cor- 
dial greetings and the influence of co-operative 
exertions, the representatives from the distant 
parts of our widely-extended country become 
kindly affiliated ; and where, on the broad 
platform of common philanthrophy, free from 
sectional prejudices and party animosities, we 
become—indirectly, but not the less effectually — 
united in the bonds of friendship and reciprocal 
regard; and where, from loving the cause in 
which we are engaged, we have learned to love 
each other. 

The importance and usefulness of a National 
Pomological Society is never questioned by 
those who, from the beginning, have la¥ored 
with us in the acquisition of valuable informa 
tion. If there be any who doubt, we commend 
to such the brief summary of its work for the 
last nineteen years given in my last biennial 
address. When we consider what has been 
accomplished, who can set bounds to the pro- 
gress which may be attained during the remain- 
der of this century? An entire revolution in 
the cultivation of fruits has taken place since 
the establishment of our Society. here trees 
and vines were then purchased by the dozen or 
hundred, they are now sold by the thousand.— 
Where the stock of nurserymen could be sum- 
med in thousands, it is now enumerated by 
millions of trees and vines. Where the grape 
was scarcely grown a few years since, now thou- 
sands of hillsides, from the base to the summit, 
are clad with the verdure of the vine; and the 
vintage of the golden Western slope promises 
ere long to rival in value the riches of its mines. 
Where fruits were considered as only a luxury 
for the opulent, they have now become not only 
a sanitary condiment, but a daily necessity of 
the ve | The object of this Society is, to 
encourage the culture of fine fruits, so that they 
may be placed within the reach of all classes, 
freely and abundantly, the poor as well as the 
rich. The work is indeed of great magni- 
tude. With acountry so varied in soil and cli- 
mate, capable of producing almost all the fruits 
of the globe, constantly opening up to us new 
resources and demands, we have occasion for 
new, constant and untiring energy and enter- 
prise. 

Revision of Catalogue.—In the month of Feb- 
ruary last, an ad-interim meeting of the officers 
and Fruit Committee of the Society, with other 
gentlemen, was held in the city of New York, 
for the purpose of perfecting our catalogues of 
fruit, preparatory to the present session. There 





was a full attendance, made up principally of 
distinguished pomologists from the different 
sectionsofthe Union. Aftera laborious session 
of two days and evenings, the meeting was ad- 
journed, and the result of its labors will be 
made known at this time. The assembling of 
80 many prominent men, eminent for their in- 
telligence and experience, at no small expense 
of time and money, and for the performance of 
a great national duty—gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of the willingness of these gentlemen to 
make sacrifices for the promotion of the benefi- 
cent objects for which the Society was estab- 
lished. These worthy and self-sacrificing labors 
for the advancement of pomological science and 
the welfare of our country, cannot be too highly 
appreciated. Much as we esteem other kindred 
institutions, heartily as we welcome their co- 
operative aid and exertions, so beneficial in 
their own respective districts and in our delib- 
erations—yet the American Pomological Socie- 
ty should enrol in its ranks the representatives 
not only of these organizations, but should 
extend its influence and patronage throughout 
our territory, that all may rally under the broad 
ensign of its nationality, and thus build up and 
perpetuate a standard of pomology for our 
whole country. To this concert of action our 
Society must ever look for the elements of pro- 
gress and usefulness. Our onward march may 
not have been so rapid as we could have desir- 
ed; but, when we consider the vast and ever- 
expanding boundaries of our jurisdiction, and 
the difficulties attendant upon the carrying 
forward and sustaining a society in its early 
history, we should take courage from the suc- 
cess which has attended our past operations.— 
And who—that compares the imperfect condi 
tion of pomological science and the chaotic 
state of our catalogues of fruits at the time of 
our organization, with the correct, well-defined 
and systematic knowledge of the present day— 
can fail to see the advance which has been made 
through the influence of the deliberations and 
conclusions of this Society. The great majority 
of the people must be dependent on a few good 
varieties for their supply, and it is our province 
to search out from the host of new sorts, those 
which are the most valuable for this purpose. 
The work of ascertaining these, and of assigning 
them their appropriate locations, is the legiti- 
mate and proper duty of this Society. This is 
constantly progressing, as will be seen by our 
forthcoming catalogue, and is of the most en- 
couraging character. 


Inconstancy of Seasons.—But, we meet here 
an obstacle which will probably continue to 
exist — the inconstancy of the seasons. We 
should not, however, be discouraged by this. 
Cycles of favorable and unfavorable years have 
always existed, both in this and o:her lands.— 
While one seetion of our country suffers with 
drouth, another is almost submerged in water. 
Such was the case in 1867 and 1868, between 
the West and East—the former parched with 
drouth, the latter drenched with rain, thirteen 
and a halfinches having fallen in September 
of the last year, against three and a half inches; 
the average amount per month for fifteen years: 
and now the West is suffering with too much 
moisture, while New England has been blessed 
with a most propitious season, until the late 
terrific hurricane, which swept the fruit from 
the trees on its Eastern borders. Great allow- 
ance should therefore be made for this fickle 
ness of the seasons, as well as for the non-adap- 
tation of varieties to localities. 


Deterioration of Varieties —We have also an- 
other difficulty to encounter, namely: the de- 
terioration of varieties. However we mey the- 
orize in regard to this matter, it must be ad- 
mitted, from the practical point of view, that 
some fruits have so declined as to render it 
absolutely necessary to replace them with new 
varieties. And what bas been true in the past 
will be so in the future. Witness certain kinds 





of pears in our own day—the St. Germain, 
Crassane, Brown Beurre, White Doyenne, and 
others—once so excellent : where are they now ? 
Some of these are occasionally to be seen on the 
virgin soils of the West and South; yet for the 
great majority of locations they will continue to 
be worthless. And even on these new soils, 
where they now flourish in their pristine ex- 
cellence, we have reason, judging of the future 
from the past, to anticipate that no long time 
will elapse before this decline will reach these 
now favored regions. Within less than a gen- 
eration, the pears alluded to flourished through - 
out western New York, as well as—in their 
early history—on the propitious soils of France. 
And even among the more modern pears, we 
notice—as, for instance, in the Beurre Die! and 
Flemish Beauty —signs of the same decadence. 

And, so with the grape: Where the Catawba 
and Isabella grapes once succeeded perfectly, 
they seem now to be failing; and, in many 
sections of our country, are no more to be relied 
on. Even the Concord, now so popular, indi- 
cates that in time it may follow in the same 
degenerate strain. While we indulge in these 
forebodings, we cannot but express the deep 
regret we feel for the loss of such fine fruits.— 
Other fine fruits are following in the same 
course. This should not discourage us, but 
rather increase our enterprise for the production 
of new sorts, to keep up with the deterioration 
which seems incident to cultivation. 

The mission of our Society is, to learn, not 
only what varieties succeed in certain States 
and districts, but throughout the country.— 
Already we have ascertained that some kinds 
flourish throughout a wide range of territory ; 
for instance, the Red Astrachan apple and 
Bartlett pear seem to prosper everywhere. 
When we reflect on the wide expanse of ter- 
ritory daily becoming susceptible of cultivation, 
and that our fruits must ultimately be spread 
over these vast fields, it becomes a matter of 
great importance to increase our native fruits, 
some of which may be suited to these regions, 
and thus replace those which may decline.— 
We therefore givea hearty welcome tothe efforts 
ofall whoare laboring in this praiseworthy cause. 

[Conclusion next week.] 


Beautify Your Home. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: While reading of the many 
very praiseworthy efforts which are being made 
to improve the position of the farmer by endea- 
voring to find out and publish every improve- 
ment upon the present method of farming, I 
thought it would not prove out of place to use 
an effort to beautify his home, and make it both 
interesting and attractive. Now, I cannot con- 
ceive of anything more pleasing to the farmer, 
his wife and family (next to the flourishing 
condition of his stock and crops), than to have 
a small plot of ground set apart for a few nice 
shrubs and flowers: and who that has traveled 
about our thinly-settled districts, or along our 
railroads, will not acknowledge the cheering 
effects produced on passing a rural home thus 
enlivened with flowers. How such a sight 
seems to shorten the journey, and makes us 
forget (at least foratime) the tediousness of 
the way. 

Many will, I doubt not, say that a nice little 
flower garden against the house is just what 
they would like; but they don’t know what 
sorts of flowers to get that will bloom freely 
through the whole season in this climate, with- 
out the skill of the gardener, and at but little 
cost. To meet the want of such, I will endea- 
vor to mention a few things which are most 








certain to prove satisfactory, either in a show- 
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ery or dry season,. the seeds of which may be 


obtained at a very few cents per packet: 


Ist. Gaillardia picta, grows very readily sown 
in the border in the spring; forms a nice, com- 
pact bush, from,12 to 15 inches high. Color, 


yellow, with fine, dark centre. 


2d. Tagetes, or French and African Marigold. 
These grow from 18 to 24 inches high.’ ‘Color, 


purple and yellow; abundant bloomers. 


3d. Phlox Drummondii make. fine bushes 10 
to 12 inches high. Many colors ; bloom abun- 


dantly ; but, as is the case with most plants, 
bloom best when care is taken to remove all 
fading bloom from the plant. In saving seed 
from this plant, care must be taken to gather it 
just before tt is too ripe; for when the seed pod 
gets ripe, it bursts and the seeds scatter. 

4th. Zinnea elegans. These grow from 2} to 
34 feet high; great variety of colors. The dou- 
ble varieties will be found excellent substitutes 
for Dablias, and more to be depended upon for 
blooming. 

5th. Celosia cristata, or Cockscomb. ‘Fhese 
are too well known to need any description. 1 


may just say, the pyramidal varieties form fine]. 


shaped bushes; and, when the winter prevents 
them-any longer decorating the garden, the 
blooms may be cut off, tied in bunches, and they 
will decorate the house through the winter.— 
It is best to hang the bunches flowers down- 
wards until they get dry. There are other 
plants equally worthy of notice, but must be 
deferred to another time. J. Gurney. 
Tower Grove, Oct. 16, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Eps. Rurat Worup: I planted out 600 thrifty 
young peach trees last spring. I hauled ashes, chip 
manure and manure from the barn—throwing it 
around separate trees, so that I might see which was 
the best manure forthem. So far they all look very 
well. The orchard is in clover of three years stand- 
ing, and is very nicély set. Is if best to plow the clo- 
verunder? If itis best to plow, what crop is best 
to raise for the benefit of my trees? Cc. M. B, 


Answer—The best mode would have been to com_ 
post the articles named, and then apply the mixture. 
It will certainly be best—for the trees—to turn the 
clover under and cultivate. the ground, unless some 
cause for not doing it exists which is not stated. 

Low-growing corn, beans or early potatoes, are 
good. Late potatoes causes the soil to be stirred in 
taking them up, and in some seasons induces a late 
growth and flow of sap that is hurtful. 


-—- —_— 


he Vineyard. 


Mississippi Valley Grape Growers’ 
Association. 

Dr. C. W. Sratpine, Late President of the 
Mississippi Valley Grape Growers’ Association : 
Dear Sin—Having received from you an order 
on Messrs. Quig'ey, Hopkins & Co., of Alton, 
Ill., and one on Mr. G, D. Sidway, also of Alton, 
Ill., both being for premiums awarded to me for 
wine sent to the late meeting of the above As- 
sociation, held at Alton last spring, I requested 
my friend, Mr. M. G. Kern, to’ present them for 
payment. He has recently returned me both 
orders, repudiated, and says he was told by the 
parties on whom the orders were drawn that 
their action was according to peremptory direc- 
tions from a Mr. H. G. McPike, of Alton, 

Mr. Kern’s letter on the subject, in the Rural 

















long since to Mr. H. G. McPike’s address. 


of the question—make inquiries into the affair, 
and let us know the why and wherefore of such 
conduct. 


the above premiums, but I do care for the wel- 
fare of the Association. If such things prevail, 
lack of confidence will be the result, and then 
good-bye to the utility of the organization. 

Will you please give us, through the Rural 
World, any information you may have as to the 
cause of dishonoring your orders? It is due to 
the public generally who take an interest in 
wine making in this region, and to the members 
of the Association, as well as to your humble 
servant, J. 3. Kewty. 
Webster ‘Nursery, Oct. 20th: 





Unfermented Wines. 

In ancient times, unfermented wine was held 
in as high estimation as was unfermented bread, 
In the religious observances of the Jews both 
were extensively employed. During the week 
of Passover nothing fermented was allowed to 
be used. And here I will observe, that the Lord’s 
Supper was instituted during Passover; which, 
to any one acquainted with Jewish usages, is 
evidence that a fermented wine was not, em- 
ployed. 

Gather the grapes when well ripened. Care- 
fully remove all decayed and unripe berries.— 
Mixed varieties, or any one of the favorite varie- 
ties of grapes, may be used. Press out the 
juice and boil as long as any scum rises. Skim 
carefully from time to time. Do not boil to 
exceed an hour. Bottle while hot, and seal 
either in glass bottles, jugs, or air-tight casks. 
It is fit for use at any time, but after being 
opened it must not be allowed to ferment,— 
Excepting strawberry syrup, this will be found 
the most delightful and exhilarating of all un- 
fermented beverages. It needs no sugar, and 
may be reduced when drank.. 








THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 16TH. 


The weather thus far has been fine indeed—in some 
localities too dry. The temperature has fallen quite 
gradually, and the first heavy frost with ice was on 
the 16th, long after the average seasons. 

Much fruit is yet out, for which there is but little 
need. No variety we think of is benefitted by remain- 
ing on the tree so long, except the Jeneton; 

Severe frost may now be daily expected. 

The season for “fall planting” is now ypon us, and 
frost having been late, the leaves remained on the trees 
very long, so the season may be expected to be short. 
We have more than once planted on the 2d of January, 
but think it much too risky. 

Mean of the week, 49.°99. 

Maximum on the 10th, 70°. 

Minimum on the 16th, 31°. 

Range, 39°. 


22o— 
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ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


A plant presented to the Club at its last meeting, 
and supposed to be Aster multiflorus, as the minutes 
stated, was sent to Mr. A. Fendler of Allenton, Mo., 
for identification, We give his answer. We have long 
‘known its value.as a bee plant. 

“Theplant you sent me is, AstzR ERICOIDES. Sev- 
eral other species of wild Aster, especially Aster 
MISER, I also found to be covered with bees. 





World of August 21st (last) was, I should think, 
strong enough to call forth an explanation.— 
A copy of this letter, I am aware, was mailed 


I also think the present President of the As- 
sociation, Mr. J. Starr, of Alton—who doubtless 


reads the Rural World—would--if only for the 
Association’s sake, leaving Alton altogether out 


I care very little for the pecuniary value of 


»|—not a new, but ever a truthful axiom. 


Golman’s Biral WHorld. .. 


PUBLISHED Weexty sy NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Eprror AND'Proprietor, at’ 612°North Fifth St. 
St. Louis, Mo., at $2 per annum, in advance. 

AFree Copy for ‘one year ‘to-any person sending a 

club of tive new subscribers and Ten Dollars. 


Associate Eps.—Wx. Muir and C. W. Murrrevpr. 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS: — 

M. G. Kern, Francis Guiwits,; ‘Rockwell Thompson, 

A. Fendler, . Carew Sanders,. Mrs. E.-Tapper, 

0. L. Barler, E. A, Riehl, Mrs.'\M. T. Daviess. 


Advertising Rates—25 cents per line each insertion 
inside advertising columns; 35 cents per line each 
insertion on the last page; double price for unusual 
display. Sixty cents-per line for special notices. 
Nothing inserted for less than One Dollar per issue. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 
WHO WANTS A WEBSTER’S ;, 
NATIONAL Pictorial DICTIONARY ? 

We answer, Everrsopy! No family should: be 
without it. The Boys’waut ity The Girls want it. 
The Heads of the Family wantit. Itis'an indispens- 
ablé compenion. ‘It can’ be referred ‘to daily with 
the greatest advantage. It instructs by the eye as 
well as by words, for ithas over Ereut Hunprep En- 
GRAVED ILLusrRATIONS in it, and is,a work of One 
Thousand and Forty pages. How'can every. subscri- 
ber tothe Rurat Worip obtain this work without 
paying anything? Weanswer, by sending the names 
of Tew subscribers to the Rurat’ Wor.p for 1870.— 
We will also send the Rtrat Wortp for the balance 
of the year from the date of their subscription with- 
out charge—so, the sooner they subscribe, the better. 
The names need not all be sent at once, but can 
be forwarded .as they are received. ; : 
Any person, therefore, sending us Ten names and 
Twenty Do.vars, will be entitled to a Free copy of 
Webster’s National | Pictorial -Dictionary. © Other 
Premiums ofequal value will be sent, if desired. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO BEGIN FORMING 
CLUBS. cig vet 











THE NEW ROUTE. 

If one must go to Chicago—and doubtless somé peo- 
ple must—one may as well go with the préatest com- 
fort‘and in the best style, especially if that be as Cheap 
as any other style. “Competition is. the life of trade” 
A man.can 
have “too many irons in the fire,” but to have| two 
strings to your bow has always been considered an ad- 
vantage. So we rejoice that we can have two through 
routes to Chicago. . ; . 
Decidedly a pleasant, comfortable and commodious 
route is the one by Vandalia and Illinois Céntral R. R. 
That portion of this road which is new. is unsurpassed 
for smoothness and ease.of grade, taking its newness 
into account. No road of the same extent, has less 
accidents than the Illinois Central. The whole. ap- 
pointments are No. 1, compared with any road in the 
United States. The approach to Chicago is the best} 
and if one wishes to go East or West from there, you 
are landed right in the depot from which you have to 
make your exit, and near to those which are the termini 
of the North-Western R.. Rs, .. , 
Many are the devices to make travel less irksome 
and fatiguing, than it used to be but afew years ago 
and to smooth the rough paths of life. We remember 
in the winter of 1861! of traveling‘ from Peoria to La- 
Salle, the thermometer down to 20 degrees*below zero, 
in one of Frink & Walker’s coaches; -that' is, we hoped 
to ride within, and pay 5,cents per mile for the privilege. 
But, three miles out, we broke one of the thorough 
braces, and had to place the coach.on a rail; this, with 
the exceeding rough road, just then’ frozen hard. mado 
therideanything bat comfortable. Herée we alighted 
and tock to shank’s mare—in other words,-walked. to 
Lacon, twenty-two miles, paying full fare for. the priy- 
ilege, We have always considered this. mishap aspe- 
cial providence, for had we kept our seats wé have no 





A. Fenpier. 





doubt but our feet would have frozen, and we been 
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made a cripple for life, Compare pur codition with 


that-of the traveler in one of the abe Drawing-| removed to Newburgh, N. ¥., and very'soon the pa- 


Room and Sleeping Cars of the present day. Why; 
this. Pulman is a public benefactor, and ought to 
be voted the Gold 
ny an invalid, many an aged and infirm 
ronounce blessings on his head for a com; 










fortab it’s yest in one of his.palace ars ;;while 
at the ‘he or she is being transported (hardly 
knowing® er at home or at someco le hotel) 


throobundaed ndted milesin one night. 
Gilpin! ho ever 


ten years ago, One ow take a Pulman car an 
ride from New York toJChicago or St. Louis without 
change, and from ‘theregoven to San Franeisco. We 
hope to try it some . 3 ; ; 


—— 8, 






Important = re-h New Farm 
g ster. 

We are pleased to announce that Messrs. J. Hi, 
Parsons & Co., of this city, will, on the 31st instant, 
or in a few days later, publish another, number of 
their valuable Farm Register, the former numbers 


of which we examined with cordial approval of itg}f@ther’s parting blessing, or to have supported that 


plan and execution, and which has proved of such 
great benefit both to the buyers and sellers of farms, 
and been the medium of wide-spread valuable infor- 
mation concerning our ‘State and: its. agricultural 
resources. ; 

Its chief value consists .in bringing. together the 
buyer and seller, by sending’ to all parts of the 
country and to theigreat numbers of persons seeking 
land in Missouri and the West, full descriptions, 
prices, names and addresses of owners ofall farms it 


is possible for the publishers to obtain and insert in| ig » tribute from a son to a well-beloved father, who 
} rhe 


their “Register.” * 

We find from an examination of the books of the 
publishers, that its circulation is very extensive in 
all States. Wecommend it to the public, and would 
earnestly urge every oné, having a farm ‘to sell, to 
avail himself of this valuable medium for advertising 
it, and every one desiring to purchase a farm sbould 
at once order a copy of the “Register.” 





Tue Home Wasuer.—‘Another new washing ma- 
chine!” was the rather. doubtful.exclamation that 
greeted the introduction of the “Heme. Washer” into 
our wash room. It is not wonderful. that there should 
have been something doubtful or. distrustful in the 
welcome accorded it. by.our better half, since we had 
already tried and discarded several such aids, as 
involving really more labor and trouble than the old- 
fashioned hand-rubbing process. But, at last, in the 
‘Home Washer,” we have’ something that seems to 
fillthe bill. The first trial was a momentous affair, 
and was made in the presence of a critical household, 
all intent on testing its powers'to the utmost, and 
bringing out all its merits. And well did it stand 
the trial! Cambric handkerchiefs, cuffs and ruffles, 
came out of the soap-sudsy commotion perfectly im- 
maculate—and, what was equally satisfactory, per- 
fectly whole; shirt bosoms were cleansed without be- 
ing deprived of. their buttons; blankets and bed 
spreads, and the heaviest clothing, were equally well 
washed, with comparatively little fatigue on the part 
of the washer-woman—and so, by a unanimous vote, 
the “Home Washer” was decided to bea success. It 
is manufactured by the Home Manufacturing Co., No. 
818 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





; OBITUARY... 

Dizp, At Newsouraa, N. Y., on Sunday, Oct. 17th, 
at 10 o’clock a.m., Wint1am Murtretnpr, father of the 
Associate Editor of this paper, of dropsy. 
The oldest of six brothers who, by a strange over- 
sight of their father, were all of the same trade with 
that of the father, and which was of itself overcrowded 
in their native place, Wm. Murtfeldt sought to better 
his fortune by emigrating to the New World, ata time 
when to go to America was, to those Jeft in the “Father. 
land,” to be buried alive. This was as early as 1832. 
The next year the two sons with their mother followed, 
and all lived for nine years in New York city. 
Again the spirit of venture came over the father and 
he carried his business to Natchez, Miss., and, after 
three'years, from thence to St. Louis. Here all the 
family were brought together once more in 1843, and 
continued tq reside here for eight years, with the ex- 
ception of the writer, who removed to Northern Illin-’ 
ois the following sumer (1844); came again to St: 
Louis in ’49, (that dreadful cholera season) and moved 
back to Illinois in ’50. The next year the whole 


edal of Merit. -Many a rary Shungoe Mountains and beside the placid waters of the 


In, afew years: H. W. Murtfelat, the youngest eon, 
rents followed, and there in the classic shades of. the 


beautiful. Hudson, in: the family of his-son, his com- 
panion still by bis side, and surrounded by the largest 
group of his grand children, in the fragrance of a. 
vineyard largely planted by his own hands, and among 
fruit trees nursed by his care (a labor in which he de- 
lighted all his life), he passed the evening of his days, 
at peace with his God and with all men. ae 
Though we fondly hoped he might live many years 
and again visit the West, which he loved much, he 
has been called to come up higher and “be with Christ, 
which is far better.” Our tears cin not bring him 
back, and why should we mourn in contemplation of 
such a change by which he gained so much. It would 
have been great satisfaction for us to have receiyed out 


aged and beloved mother, while following the ashes 
of him, who was so dear to us all, to the tomb; but 
it was denied us; the telegram which brought the sad 
tidings being sent on Sunday, was not transmitted 
until Monday, at so late an hour that even the Light- 
ning Express could not have taken us East-even within 
twenty-four hours of the time appointed for the burial, 
We' make'no apology for this extended notice: It 





ever did what he could for his. children, and who 
though not as demonstrative as many, loved his family 
well, and found his greatest comforts and purest 
pleasures around bis own hearth and in his own home 
Peace-to his ashes ! » OW. M, 
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THE RURAL WORLD FOR. 1870, 

Inducements to New Subscribers. 
We will send the Runan Worzp free.the balance of 
this year to all who may now subscribe for 1870. The 
long fall and winter evenings are coming, and every 
family in the West'should lay in a supply of interest- 
ing and instructive reading matter, Our friends can, 
if they feel disposed, confer a great fayor by informing 
their friends and neighbors of our very liberal propo- 
sition. We expect the addition ‘of many’ thousand 
subscribers for next year, and if they subscribe now, 
they can have the benefit of our liberal offer. 








ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB, 
Sarurpar, October 23, 1869. 


The Club met at the office of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture at the usual hour. President Thompson in 
the chair, The Secretary, Dr. Morse; being absent, 
the proceedings of the last meeting were informally 
read as reported in the “Rural World,” by Prof. Smith, 
acting Secretary. ; she . 
No reports from the standing. committees being ex- 
pected, the question of the day was-ealled up and an- 
nounced to be, as per previous resolution, “fencitg.” 
Col. Colman remarked that he'was not present’at the 
last meeting of the Club. Hedging had been the sub- 
ject. He was afraid the impression had-gone abroad 
that the majority of the Club were against hedging. 
He then stated that in many counties farming would 
have to be given up entirely, if hedges were discarded. 
He had traveled much through this. State, and in all 
sectiuns had seen the advantages of hedges in miles 
and miles of it, where there was no timber, and it 
formed as strong a barrier as One could wish to see. 
Why the Osage orange is opposed by some gentle- 
men for this purpose is that they had. seen it oul- 
tivated in a slipshod manner. Cultivate it as well as 
you would a row of corn, and it would grow in time 
toan impassable barrierto man or beast. Keep down 
the weeds, and the hedge will grow and-flourish. We 
would be compelled to give up the cultivation of 
were it not for hedges, for our timber is being rapid] 
destroyed, and the time will come when we shall hav 





‘no material for fencing. We must find a plant thatis 
good for hedging, and he was of the opinion ees 
t, 


orange was the best. He thought that the. propr 
of hedging was too apparent even for a discussion. 


out your plants in springany where from six to 


ones together ; let them grow two or three years to ge’ 
well rooted, and then cut them dcwn to mother earth, 


} 
' 


Plow your ground in the fall, and let the sodé rot ; set, 


ond let them bush out. ‘Trim them when3green with 
# core knife, and when they are soft and succulent. 
Many wait till winter, when thethorasaretroublesome. 
He might be running across the theories ofthis friend 
by advising them to be pruned in'summor, but they 
will take: care of themselves ff’ the routs are ‘strong 
esoigh. Only ldave good; healthy plants, and fil! 
vacancies of dead ones with strong ones. ‘You cannot 
fail, if you cultivate your hedge properly. 

-. Professor Smith said: he had had experience in hedge 
growing, but only set hie plants six inches apart. Set 
thenr further apart, and if one dies you have a gap. If 
you set them twelve, fourteen or sixteen inches apart, 
yYou-eannot fill the gap without plashing. ‘No hedge 
should be cet down until four years old, in this State 
at least, and the plants three-fourths of an ineh in di- 
ameter,’ One he tried, the cattle kept down the 
first year, but has protected by a fence andis now 
three feet. high. He had some doubt in regard to the 
beneficial result of- hedges, as it takes the strength 
from the eround for at least ten feet on either side. It 
will not growin timber, and he-bad cut away oaks 
from his land rather than losea hedge: He did not 
believe.in ¢rimming in the summer altogether. Once 
trimming at that time is sufficient te stup its growth. 
He. said he was entirely osed to putting plants 
more than siz inches a tis but very little trouble 
to keep hedges in er; that ie the smallest part of 
thedabor.. ' ” 

.-Dr.:Clagget agreed in part with both gentlemen: — 
There is no question as to'the utility of hedges where 
timber is scarce. It is trae that hedges will-exhaust 
the land in their immediate vicinity; but the loss was 
trifling on the prairie, when compared to the expense 
of hauling fencing stuff from long @istances. He dif- 
fered with Professor Smith in re, to the distance 
the plants should be set é would not attempt 
to set them less than a foot apart, as every plant must 
have room and air to get a good start. e should 
study .how to get the best development of the plant. 
The leaves are indispeneable to the growth of the roots. 
He had seen hedges, forty years ago; grown of white 
thorn, asd thought the honey locust was well designed 


,|for avhedge. Let us get at the best plant and-at’ the 


best mode of cultivation. He saw no objection to 


|| plashing, if done in a proper manner. - In laying down 


it might be greatly damaged in case of fire, and if not 
so ornamental it makes a tighter fence. Asi «sum - 
mer pruning there is no doubt but that it is sometimes 
injurious, and the ope grow epindling if pruned 
in the early period of its growth. 
Mr. Murtfeldt thought that hedging was not the 
subject before the meeting for discussion. Fencing 
was the most important subject. The cheapest fence 
he could build of timber—a three board and post fence 
—will cost at least one dollar per rod, and it will thus 
cost the settler more to enclose his land than the first 
cost of it; but if we could have a tythe of the losses 
of — sustained by the lack of fences, we should all 
of us here be rich. When the immigrant arrives in 
Missouri, he pays down for his land. He can take 
care of his own stock, but has to fence to keep out the 
cattle of his neighbors. We want a law to protect a 
man on his own quarter section of land, from the 
cattle of other farmers that destroy his crops. 
Mr. Colman said he thought the geu.tleman out of 
order. We were not here to discuss the getting of a 
law, but the best method of hedging. 
Mr. Murtfeldt said, he could raise more crops with 
a hedge than without it, even if it does take a rod of 
land oneach side. Besides, hedges are a great protec- 
tion to the traveler and cattle against the winds. The 
question how early can a hedge become a protect'o., 
he would answer:. An acquaintance had a hedge of 
two years’ growth, and a friend upon looking at it said 
he could never make it answer the purpose of a fence. 
He was asked to go through and look at the other 
side, but when he attempted it he found to his surprise 
that it was certainly a very formidable barrier. 

_If. you would plash a hedge you should cut from the 
top down, do net cut up, because the rain will not get 


‘| at. the heart of the plant... The subject of fences is now 


properly. before the meeting. The chairman had sev- 

-which had been prepared on the subject. 
Paecmanphadets hataonts ooh Ge Shapiitnany. 
of m Zz -he should not tie to any- 
bo ma ekire Mr. Dunlap may be all right, but let us 
not bind ourselves to the opinions of one man. Let 
our, discussions be free. We must not say that the 
farmer, must pursue one course, and use but one kind 
ofimplement, &c. One man’s experiment may begood 
for one soil and one climate, but it will not do for an- 
other, soil and climate. From the tenor of the last 
ananting the public will judge that weare. st hedg- 
ing. He wanted.it to go ont from this Club that it 
considers hedging indispensable. We are not now 
eultivating one-hundredth part of the lands that 


inches apart—the strong onea together, and the weak| we shall in twenty-five years hence. We must,. by 
hedging, make preparations for the cultivation of our 
broad acres. 








family removed to Illinois. 
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Mr. Connon said that he did not understand that 
Mr. Henderson was opposed to hedges. He doubted 
if many of the Club had read Mr. Dunlap’s essay. As 
to cutting hedges in the summer, he would say that 
he cut his in June, and had a good growth. Professor 
Smith cut his in August, and it did not grow well. 

Mr. Colman said Captain C. D. Blossom has a hedge 
adjoining his farm, which he prunes three or four times 
during the summer. He prunes in June, and the shoots 
continue to grow, and he continues to prune till Sep- 
tember. There are fine hedges about Webster, and 
they are pruned the entire summer. If you do prune 
the latter part of August, you will not get much ter- 
minal growth. Prof. Smith must have cut his hedges 
too late in the summer to have a good growth. He 
had never seen a hedge that was cut in June that did 
not throw out shoots. Dr. Clagget had said that he 
did not like beating with a club, and, if the wood had 
become hard, it was injurious, but when tender it beat 
off easily. He agreed with Dr. Clagget that there was 
a best way, but he wanted to disabuse the public mind 
that hedging required such very great skill. 

Dr. Clagget did not wish to tie any man to his opin- 
ions, but he did object to trimming with a club as being 
the best way. There are conditions in plants when 
they should be taken advantage of. There are many 
months in the summer when men have had success .n 
pruning fruit trees, while others have failed. Let us 
take notes of our different methods and decide which 
is the best.. Let us ascertain when the plant is in the 
best condition for pruning. He had had various ex- 
periences in the matter, and because one man did well 
by pruning in June, it did not prove that it would do 
to prune any time in June. 

A gentleman present asked whether it was the object 
of the Club to lay down rules for farmers or only to 
throw out suggestions. 

Dr. Clagget said that the discussions of the Club 
merely went out as opinions of the majority of the 
members present at the time of discussion, but with 
no intention to tie farmers to thoseopinions. Letthem 
experiment, and suggest better methods of procedure. 

Mr. Colman offered the following resolution for dis- 
cussion at the next meeting, which was adopted : 

Reso.veD, That the Legislature of this State should 
pass a law requiring all owners of stock to keep it from 
running at large, anJ within proper enclosures. 

The meeting then adjourned until Saturday, Oct. 
30th, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS, 
Orrice oF THz Ruraut Wortpd AnD VALLEY Farmer, 
October 25th, 1869. 

The severe change of weather which has turned 
autumn into winter in the twinkling of an eye, has 
caught many of our farmers uoprepared. How could 
we expect, in the month of October, the rigor of a 
Northern winter, a frozen earth, ice even on small 
running streams, snow several inches deep and cov- 
ering the ground even after old Sol had done his best 
for two days? One can hardly belicve this can take 
place in the latitude of St. Louis—but such are the 
facts. Thousands of bushels of potatoes are yet un- 
dug; apples are on the trees, and many jobs that 
should have been done at this time, are retarded, if 
not indefinitely postponed. We are notat all certain 
that we shall have any Indian summer; yet we con- 
fidently hope for a month of milder weather. 

What shall be done with the apples still hanging 
on the trees? Itis best to pick them carefully and 
fill into barrels; and, if safe against thieves, allow 
them to stand in the orchard or under ashed. Do 





not take them immediately into a warm room or cel-jers’ stock in good supply. It is certainly strange 


lar, because that will seriously affect their keeping 
qualities—in this respect they are now already some- 
what but not seriously affected. They will thaw out 
gradually if barreled and left out of doors: for it can- 
not be that winter has set in in good earnest, unless 
this mundane sphere has taken a turn in the wrong 
direction, and we haveturned up at the North pole: 

The little snow on the ground has afforded some 
protection to potatoes, and we do not think that any 
are as yet seriously damaged. Those that are neare 
est to the surface of the earth, may be fed out to good 
advantage, because their table qualities have been 
impaired, 

n wheat, during the week, there has been a notice- 
able decline of from 2@3c per bushel; and, what is 
remarkable, strictly choice finds no exporting demand 
nor will the millers buy at the market value. Spring 
whcat is dull, and, unless very choice, should never 
scek a St. Louis market—send it to Chicago, there 


a 


inferior and common 18@22c; good to choice store 
packed 27@36c; prime yellow 28@3lc. 


Cattle are in good supply—but the lean kine pre- 
dominate, as they have all the season, and in conse- 


to come. What will become of the beef eaters ? 

We quote: 

TOBACCO: Inferior and common lugs, $7@8 25; 

planters do $8 50@9 50; factory dried $9@11; medi- 

@! - gooi dark leaf $9 75@12; black wrappers $12 
17. 
HEMP: Undressed less active, but prices firm, 

$140@150@175; dressed $215@ 240. 


FLOUR: XX $5 50@5 75; XXX $6@7; choice 
8@9. 


RYE FLOUR: City $6; Wisconsin $5 374. 
CORNMEAL: City $4 50@5 for kiln dried; coun- 
try $4 20. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR: In demand, $10@12. 
Why do not our farmers raise buckwheat, when it 
can be sold at such prices? 


8 ae No 3, 91@92c; No 2,$1 05@1 09; Nol, 
120. 

CORN: We take back nothing of what has been 
said about the price ofcorn. It will pay the best of 


any crop raised this season. Mixed 84@8b5c; yellow 
84@85e; good white 90@92c. 


OATS: From 47 to 53c, according to color and 
quality. 
RYE: The heaviest receipts of the season have 
forced the price downward and left the market un- 
settled. Range wide, 72@86c. We think it will pay 
to hold rye. : 
BARLEY: Much of the Northern barley is badly 
bleached, as we have ascertained from dealers and by 
actual inspection. Good to choice will bring a good 
rice. Minnesota spring $1 30@1 35. Winter, Mo. 
BI 70@1 79; choice $1 85. 
BUCKWHEAT: $1 15@1 25. 
FEATHERS: 80@82c. 


WOOL: Unwashed medium and coarse 32@33c; 
fine 25@28c; fleece washed fine 37@40c; medium 
and coarse 40@44c; tub-washed good to choice 53@ 
55e; fair 50@ 54c. 
HIDES: Steady at 224@23c fordry flint; 18@19c 
for dry salt, aud 10}c for green do. 
SEEDS: Timothy was very dull, $3 25; flax $1 75 
for choice. 
GAME: Prairie chickens $5 25@5 50; duck $2 50; 
rabbit $2 50; squirrel $1 50; quail $2 25@2 75; snipe 
$2 25@2 50; deer 9@11c gross. 

CHICKENS: Live $1 25@3 26; dressed $3@4 50 
BEANS: Castor $3. Navy $2 75@3, choice $3 25. 
DRIED FRUIT: 53 @6c for apples, 7c for quar- 
tered peaches, and 7}c for common halves. Good to 
prime and choice apples at 64 to 63@7 to 74@8c. 
Good mixed peaches 8@84c; common to choice halves 
93@104; prime 10c. 

APPLES: Mixed $1 25@1 50; Jenetons $1 50; 
choice do $2; Willow Twigs and Pennocks $3. 
ONIONS: Prices have ranged from 90c@1 15 per 
bush in sks, in bbls $2 75@3 50. 

POTATOES: Millers and Neshannocks $1 20@ 
1 374—mainly at $1 30@1 35 per bbl; Peachblows, 
$1 85@2; sweet potatoes and yams $1 25@1 50 per 


HONEY: A lot strained sold at 20c per Ib. 
BUTTER: Choice yellow dairy 36@38c. Western 


EGGS : 23@25c recounted. 
BROOM COKN: $150@210, 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 


Good shipping cattle are scarce; but medium butch- 





that all our best stock, reared and fattened in the 
West and on our own soil, is allowed to go to Chicago 
—but such is the fact—a very moiety only secking 
this market. Extra to choice shipping beeves nom- 
ally $6 50@7; first-class butchers’ stock nominally 
$6@650; 2d class do $4 50@5; 3d class do $3 50@4; 
good to prime stockers’ cattle $3 75@4 75; inferior to 
common cattle of all sorts from $2 50 to $3 per 100 
Ibs. gross. Cattle per head from $15 to $60. 


HOGS—With the cold weather, the packing sea- 
son may be considered fairly open, and packers will 
pay for round lots, $3 50@9 50; extra choice butch- 
ers’ $9 50@10. 

SHEEP—Arrivals of common and low grades large. 
Extra choice wethers $4 50@5; good to prime $3@ 





they know what to do with it! 


quence of the high price of corn, will do so for a year 














[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
LITTLE BROWN FEET. 
Skipping over the naked floor, 
From the snowy sheet; 
Spurning shoes and stockings— 
Little, bare, brown feet. 
Scarcely tasting the bread and milk, 
Though ne’er was food more sweet ; 
Impatient to be moving— 
Little, restless feet. 


Scattering dew-drops from the grass, 
In the early morn; 
Down in the tangled berry patch, 
Heedless of the thorn; 
Scampering over garden beds 
To catch “That big butterfly;” 
Breaking scores of flower heads, 
Till Mother is fit to cry. 


Climbing up in the apple tree, 
Watching for “John” to pass, 

Tossing red apples down on his head, 
As he whets his scythe in the grass. 

Scrambling up in the hay-mow, 
Hunting hidden eggs ; 

Tumbling down through the manger, 
At risk of breaking legs. 


Climbing over fences, 
Wading in the brook ; 
Running back to tease Mamma 
Fora “pin fish-hook ;” 
Chasing the old brown bull 
Down the dusty lane; 
Riding home “A horse-back,” 
Astride of Father’s cane. 


Home to Mother at night-fall, 
Sure of some treasured sweet ; 

Impatient of the bath— 
Little, tired, brown feet. 

Will the little, brown feet, some day 
Rest on the hill of fame, 

And flowers be gathered by the way 
To twine a hero’s name? 


Will the heart be as free from guile, 
As on that sunny day, 
When the little brown feet scrambled up, 
Hunting eggs in the hay? 
If a mother’s prayers can avail, 
To guard them on the way— 
The little brown feet shall never turn 
In the paths of sin to stray. 


Hemetite, Mo., Oct. 15. 


Mrs. C. W. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

DISCIPLINING THE MIND. 
Andrew D. White, President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, in an address delivered before the New 
York State Agricultural Society—by the way, 
one of the best speeches on the subjects of Ag- 
riculture and the Mechanic Arts that we have 
read —has this language on disciplining the 
mind: ‘ Two-thirds of American students, 
while supposed to be studying to discipline 
their minds (that term has become very nauseous 
to me), are really studying in view of professions 
beyond.” 
This is sensible and tothe point. Itis spoken 
in good time, when the minds of the people are 
wide-awake on all the practical topics of the 
day, and progress is being made, such as was 
never the case before. 
If there is anything iu this “disciplining the 





3 50; common $1@1 50. 





mind,” of which we hear so much, we want to 
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know it. We, like Mr. White, are getting tired 
of it. We see no benefit in it, but much barm 
and folly. 

Ask a student (of a college) the necessity of 
studying a language, and he will tell you it is 
to “discipline the mind.” We hardly ever—at 
least latterly —knew it to fail. 

It ie an excuse to dilly dally with what, in 
this practical age, is out of place; what is a 
hindrance. Instead of studying what is useful 
anda real benefit, two or three years are devoted 
to this branch of learning—how to be polite in 
literature: and what does it amount to? Take 
the students as we find them—and the country 
is flooded with them—and what are they ? 

You see some “polish,” and that not natural 
—not the bringing out of the qualities of the 
man and letting them shine; no, but a quality 
put on. 

Do these men amount toanything—anything 
great? The majority do not. Now and then 
one, in spite of the chains, accomplishes some- 
thing. After throwing away years of valuable 
time, he takes up what is left, and, by a thor- 
ough application and development of his re- 
sources, susceeds in accomplishing something. 

Where is your “discipline of the mind” all 
this time? As Mr. White intimates, it was 
never there, only in name. 

A true disciplining the mind ; what is it? 

It is simply to get aclear view of your subject, 
and control the mind. 

Now, in the commonest walks of life we find 
this. There are some shrewd, clear-headed men, 
in all the departments, who have never seen the 
inside of a school—men of correct minds, clear, 
and able to control them. They are men who 
think upon what surrounds them and concerns 
them, and, among other thinge, the mind.— 
They know by their common good sense that 
it is well to have a clear and orderly mind. 
Hence they practice this. They not only pro- 
fess the theory—they do not profess it—but they 
do what the “disciplined” students of our sem- 
enaries do not: practice what they pretend. 

The whole theory, the old ‘classical’ theory, 
is falling to the ground. Our colleges must 
prop themselves by practical supports. Thus 
at Yale they have established a professorship 
of Physical Science, as part of the school, and 
embodied with it. Harvard has also this at- 
tached—only attached, not consolidated, as in 
the case of Yale. 

This is done—from necessity. The age de- 
mands it. This is the practical age. Every- 
thing must be subjected to the rigid scrutiny of 
truth; no bogus tests are permitted. Facts! 
facts! this is the cry of the times; and dogmas 
and pet theories must succumb toit. Religion, 
politics, privilege—all are swept away if found 
wanting in the true elements based upon truth. 

The intellect—the full, ripe intellect of man— 
is doing this. This is the disciplined mind, at 
work—at once orderly, clear and in subjection ; 
yet free—freer than ever; untrammeled, and in 
the full panoply of power. 

All must yield before this mind thus disci- 
plined—that is, developed, not checked, as the 
“discipline” of the schools too often means. 

Let each man see for himself and get at the 





basis of things, the facts. This is what moves 
the world. 

If there is error, and truth exposes it, that is 
the end of that error. In this light of the age 
it cannot succeed. 

We are, then, to seek after things as they are: 
and then we are right, and only then. If it 
clashes on any “rights,” let it clash; it shows 
that that rightisa wrong. And shall we sustain 
error, even if it hurts some one or some interest? 
The old coaches had to yield to locomotion; 
the cradle must give place to the mower, and 
thousands are thrown out of employ by disuse 
of the needle. 

Shall we still believe in the earth’s flat sur- 
face ; in the contradiction of creeds? Shall we 
fear to uproot old error, because we are estab- 
lished in it? or, shall we take things as they are 
and work with them—go with them? 

This is the way nature does; this is the way 
God does. He is opposed to error in all its 
forms. He is proclaiming truth—and He en- 
joins us to do the same; seek after it. If we 
do not, the consequence of violating a Divine 
command will be upon our heads. 

We are to do this ourselves: no one is to do 
it for us. We may help one another; but the 
main thing is, our own exertions—not to learn 
the forms of the schools, or any form ; but to 
branch out in free and vigorous thinking. In 
school, the Aalit of the form is acquired, out of 
school (or in one’s own school)—the habit of 
free thinking. 

Which is preferred: the untrammeled, free 
mind, that searches and finds out things—sees 
them as they are, and thus acquires power; or 
the shackled mind—shackled by form, by “dis- 
cipline?” 

The disciplined—truly disciplined—mind, is 
the free mind, able to act, not restrained, not 
in the traces. 

The ancients had no such whim as we now 
find, and yet they excelled. So will the future 
prosper without it. Once thoroughly vast off, 
it will never burden us again. 

We want the practical; we want fact. That 
is our enjoyment; thatie our safety. 

To sum up: The discipline of the mind is 
simply a result of other studies—the effect of 
the orderly arrangement and control of the 
mind, established by habit. It is not a study 
by itself; hence, may be prosecuted in any and 
all the departments of life. It needs but good 
sense to conduct it, as all things must be con- 
ducted, in order to prosper. In or out of school 
this may be done. F, G. 


+ 
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Men and women make their own beauty or 
their own ugliness. On our features the fine 
chisels of thought and emotion are ever at 
work. Beauty is not the monopoly of blooming 
young men and of pink and white maids, There 
is a slow growing beauty which only comes to 
perfection in old age. Grace gy * to no 
one period of life, and improves the longer it 
exists. 

The marriage portion of a young bride in the 
olden times, was a feather bed, six chairs, a 
plain cherry table and bureau, six cups and 
saucers, half a dozen silver teaspoons, and a 
lot of sand for sanding floors. Now, they ex- 
pect aset of silver plate, carved hair set sofa 
ottomans, divans, tete-a-tetes, rosewood piano, 
marble top tables for parlors, painted furniture 
for chambers, brussels carpets, and other such 
modern fixings for show. 








Young Women and Marriage. 

Children should not marry. A young woman 
cannot be considered in any sense prepared for 
this union under twenty-one; twenty-five is bet- 
ter. She isnot physically or mentally developed 
before this. Solemn duties, cares and responsi- 
bilities await ber, to which she needs large phys- 
ical development, mature judgment, cal- 
culation, domestic training, and knowledge of 
men and things. Girls of sixteen and eighteen 
cannot have these. They cannot tell what they 
really like or dislike—who and what will meet 
their necessity—until they are matured them- 
selves. . 

You cannot over-estimate the importance of 
a pa knowledge of the man you desire to 
marry. Uprightness, fixedness of principle, an 
unselfish and generous disposition me good 
business abilities should be regarded as indis 
cor emg If a young man 18a good son and 

rother, he will make a good husband provided 
you do your part. 

Do not be won by trifies. A handsome face, 
fine a and noble —s may be desired.— 
But they constitute a small part of what you 
really need. They may be but the gilt which 
hides some terrible deformity, and which, by 
and by, will cause you emotions of disgust, ter- 
rible grief or constant unrest. It is not wise 
to aspire far above your present station in life, 
as this would give rise to solicitude lest you 
should fail to adapt yourself to your changed 
circumstances. 

Marriage should not be entered upon without 
4 oer knowledge of its physiological laws; 
else much domestic misery may be expected.— 
Neither should it be sought for worldly gain or 

ion, True esteem and affection, united to 
adaptation and congeniality of taste, should form 
its basis. When this does not exist before mar- 
riage, it is hopeless to expect it afterwards. You 
must look out for breakers ahead, and feed the 
flame of love with oil. You will need fully 
as much tact, skill and patience to manage an- 
other heart, as your own. If you cannot think 
alike, be resolved to yield, rather than differ. 
Avoid altercation and recrimination. Be for- 
bearing and forgiving, if need be. I would also 
suggest that those graces and charms which won 
a lover’s heart be still kept for the husband.— 
Never consider it too much trouble to dress 
tastefully and in your best for your husband’s 
eye. Give him freely of those graceful attentions 
and pleasant surprises which will make him 
happy, if you ex a continuance of love-like 
attentionsfrom him. Hide all the disagreeables 
in person, toilet and home, and keep the best 
for love —Ez. 


24> 


The followi raps Scoasalls fth 
e Wing is the rounds of the Ts 
and is worth padiies ils 
“You have read in your own history of that 
hero who, when overwhelming force was in full 
pursuit, and all his followers were urging him 
to more rapid flight, coolly dismounted, in order 
to repair a flaw in his horse’s harness. Whilst 
busied with the broken buckle, the distant cloud 
swept down in nearer thunder; but just as the 
prancing hoofs and eager spears were ready to 
dash down upon him, the flaw was mended, the 
clasp was fastened, the steed was mounted, and, 
like a swooping falcon, he vanished from their 
view. The broken buckle would have left him 
on the field a dismounted and inglorious prisoner; 
the timely delay sent him in safety back to his 
bustling comrades. There is in daily life the 
same luckless precipitancy, and the same profit- 
able delay. The man, who, from bis prayerless 
awaking, bounces into the business of the day, 
however good his talents and great his diligence, 
is only loping on a steed harnessed with a 
broken buckle, and must not marvel if in his 
hottest haste or most hazardous leap, he be left 
ingloriously in the dust; and though it may 
occasion some little delay beforehand, his neigh- 
bor is wiser who sets all in order before the 
march begins.” 
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Days Without Nights. 
Nothing'strikes a stranger more forcibly, if he 
visits Sweden at the season of the year when 
the days are longest, than the absence of night. 
Dr. Baird relates some interesting facts. He 
arrived at Stockholm from Gottenburg, four 
hundred miles distant, in the morning; in the 
afternoon went toseesome friends. He returned 
about midnight, when it was as light as it is in 
England half an hour before sunset. You could 
see distinctly, but all was quiet in the streets; 
it seemed as though the inhabitants had gone 
away or weredead. Thesun in June goes down 
in Stockholm a little before ten o’clock. There 
is a great illumination all night, as the sun 
passes around the earth towards the north pole; 
and the refractions of its rays is such that you 
can see to read at midnight without any artificial 
light. The first morning Dr. Baird awoke in 
Stockholm he'was surprised to see the sun shin- 
ing in hisroom. He looked at his watch and 
found it was only three o’clock. The next time 


he awoke it was five o’clock, but there were few | y 


persons in the streets. The Swedes in the city 
aré not very industrious, There is a mountain 
at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, where on the 
2tst of June the sun does not go down at all.— 
The steamboat goes up from Stockholm for the’ 
purpose of conveying those who are curious to 
witness the phenomena, It occurs only one 
night. The sun reaches the horizon, you can 
see the whole face of it, and in five minutes it 
begins to rise. At the North Cape, latitude 
seventy-two degrees, the sun does not go down 
for several weeks. In June it would be about 
twenty-five degrees above the horizon at mid- 
night. In the winter time the sun disappears, 
and ‘is not seen for weeks; then it comes and 


remains for fifteen or twenty minutes, after which] 


. > . , 4 } 
it, Rpscenya, Bae Bamily Goce, nok. net 84 Bir: USE | Itis getting to be a question whether the patent 


makes almost a circle around the héavens. Dr, 
Baird was asked how they managed in those 
latitudes with hired persons, and what they con- 
sidered a day. He replied that they work b 
the hour, and twelve hours would be considere 
a day’s work. Birds and animals take their 
accustoined rest at the usual hour, whether the 
sun goes down or not. 3 


Mountain of Salt.” 





In the Pabranaga digirict,,in the South; weat- and defaced the mountains; and now it has 


made such havoc with the farm that the last 
abode of rustic innocence is swept away, and 


ern part.of the State of Nevada—distance from 
Austin estimated at 180 miles—is a remarkable 
mountain of salt, about ‘severity miles south of 
the mines. It is reported to be about five miles 
in length and 600 feet in height. The body of 
salt is of unknown depth? “It is chemically pure 
and crystaline, and does not. deliquesce on éx- 
posure tothe atmosphere. Like rock, it:requires 
blasting from the mine, whence itis taken in 
large blocks, ‘and is 48 transparent as glass.— 
This would afford an abundant snpply to the 
world could it be cheaply mined and transport 
ed ; but it now stands in the wilderness, an ob- 
ject for the admiration of ‘the Curious and the 
inspection of the sclentific. It is believed that 
there is but one other.place on the globe where 
it existe, in such a.state of purity. in workable! 
quantities, and that-is.at-Cracow, Poland. This 
is: but.another evidence. of the. state.of .purity jin 
which the force of nature has left. deposits in 
this interesting portion of the continent. Cad- 
fornia paper, : é 


A Crt. is,the most, beautiful. work of God’s 
creation ; beautiful_in, its, present. weakness, 
trustinloess and simplicity, and beautiiul inte 
possibilities. . She. who learns properly. ta esti- 
mate child character—who, bumbling herself 
to.walk and talk with children, re-lives her own 
childhood experiences, and 80 Cullivates a sym- 
pathy with children—finds herself.bound to 
them with a “threefold cord ” 





{Then when the fire crackles and logs bright blaze, 


it has replaced the gentle pleasures of travel by 
p rush of wheels, a shriek of whistles, a cloud 
4 pf dust, and smoke, and.cinders, through which 
| bcenery is invisible, and the faces of companions 


Thomson had to write his: ‘‘Seasons’’ now,. he 
would find hirtself.in.a pretty mess. 


and a puffing of flame. and smoke. 


OCTOBER. 
Conquest-fiushed, like a warrior bold, 
On his mettlesome steed, October brown, 
Over the hills, the valleys adown, 
Rideth ; 
Trampling the rustling leaves of gold 
As his steed he onward guideth. 


At every tramp of his charger’s hoof 

He buries a treasure and mutters a charm, 

And the wandering wind a jubilant psalm 
Singeth ; 

While mischievous frost-sprites stand aloof, 

Nor harm the seed that he flingeth. 


Over lakes and rivers he shakes his spear, 

(And the angler stands where the river rolls past, 

And the purple mountains deep shadows cast 
In the tide; 

And he sees far down in the waters clear 

The speckled troutlets glide. 


Tramp through the orchard, each bough low bends, 
Laden with treasure October to greet, 

Eager its blushing wealth at his feet 

To pour; 

For the kindly smile that on all he sends 

ath made him a king twice o’er. 


‘And Hallowe’en nuts are burning slow, 

And mirrors to maidens their lovers show— 

Fill up! 

And drain to jolly October’s praise, 

In ale that he’s kissed, a parting cup. 

| JuLiaA GovparD. 
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land! 


Coughs. Sold. by druggists, or enclose three dollars 
and twenty-five cents to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. 
Y., and get three bottles free of express charges. 


The Last of the Pastoral Poets. 





pffice will not soon rob life of all its poetry, and 

educe human existence to one demnition grind. 
The inroads of- labor saving inventions become 
alarming. The steam-engine has destroyed the 
domestic fireside and the comfortable kitchen; 


re obscured; it has broken up the wilderness 


astoral poetry can no.more be heard upon the 
‘face of the earth. ..If the amiable Mr. James 


The useful 
low no longér cuts patiently through the sod, 
t.roars over the field with a hissing of steam 
The rosy 
bwain. who used’ to chuck the.pretty milkmaid 
under the chin.is turned into.a greasy fireman; 
and the pretty milkmaid herself, alas, is only a 
gay tradition. No longer do 
The cows neglectful of their pasture stand 
By turns obsequious to the milker’s hand; 
but evening and morning they are marched into 
a machine-shop, where a horrible arrangement 
of ropes and pu!leys and levers milks them all 
at-once on strictly scientific principles. The 
milk‘taid now aidaysiean engineer. . Huskin 
frolics and paring-bees are antiquated festivals, 
for a combination of the méchanical powers 
takes hold of our apples add our-corn, and turns 
them irto pies and meal in the twinkling of an 
eyelid. A dread{u! person in England even pro- 
posed, not lopg ago, to. purvey country air for 
the inhabitants of cities, just as one might deal 
in fresh milk or new potatoes. He would lay 
pipes. from the open fields to the heart.of the 
city, and turn on the breath of the daisies just 
as.one would turn.on the Croton water. . So, 
whenever you wanted awhiffof new-mown hay, 
you had only to suck. it.through a tube. 
| The worst of all these prosaic improvements, 


| Procuamr toe Joyous News throughout all the 
Dr. Pierce’s Alterative Extract, or Golden 
Medical Discovery, arrests and cures Consumption in 
its early stages, and is a positively sure and certain 
remedy for Bronchitis, Laryngitis, and all lingering 


© be furnished ; Barly Crawford, Haines’ Early, 


by steam. Colin and Lucy, the shepherd’s pi 
and crook, and the milkmaid’s yoke and pails, 
were long ago driven into oblivion, and now the 
sun himself goes out of use as much as if he had 
been permanently eclipsed. No more ghall 
jovial hinds 


Spread the breathing harvest to the sun, 

That throws refreshful round a rural smell; 
fora process has been invented whereby hay 
and grain can be instantaneously cured by a 
|blast of hot air. This is awful. Think of a 
coke-furnace taking the place of the fragrant 
haycock, a steam-driven fan replacing the fork 
and rake! No more prayers for fine weather; 
no more harvest moon; no more merry bringing 
home of the ripened sheaves ; no more making 
hay while the sun- shines, for hay can be made 
just as well in the midst of a north-easterly storm. 
It is all. very well, we dare say, for the farmers ; 
but pray what are the poets to do? 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 


Care of Boots and Shoes. 
Boots and shoes, iftaken care of properly, will usually 
last two or three times longer than they usually do, 
and at the same time fit the feet far more satisfactorily, 
and keep them dry and more comfortable in wet and 
cold weather. The upper leather should be kept soft 
and pliable, while the soles need to be hard, tough and 
impervious to water. The first thing to be done with 
any pair of new shoes for farm use, is to set each one 
ona platter or an old dinner plate, and pour on boiled 
linseed oil, sufficient to fill the vessel to the upper edge 
of the soles. Allow the leather to absorb as much oil 
asit will for eight hours. Linseed oil should not be 
applied to the upper leather, as it will soon become 
dry, rendering the leather hard and tough. But if 
the soles be saturated with this oil it will exclude the 
dampness and enlarge the pegs, so that the sole will 
never get loose from the upper leather. If the shoes 
be sewed, the linseed oil will preserve the thread from 
rotting. Now wet theupper leather thoroughly when 
the boots or shoes are to be put on the feet, so that 
those parts which are tight may give a trifle, and thus 
adapt the form of the shoe to the foot far more satis- 
factorily than when the upper leather is not wet. Keep 
them on the feet until the leather is nearly dry. Then 
give the upper leather a thorough greasing with equal 
parts of lard and tallow, or with tallow and neat’s-foot 
oil. If shoes be treated in this manner, and a row of 
round-headed shoe nails be driven around the edge of 
the soles, they will wear like copper, and always. set 
easy to the feet. Boots and shoes should be treated 
as suggested, and worn a little several months before 
they are put to daily service. This is the true way to 
save your shoe money.—{ Hearth and Home. 
CuappeD Hanps.—Four parts, by weight, of yolks 
of eggs to be rubbed in a mortar with five parts of 
glycerin. This compound has the consistency of 
honey; is unctuous like fatty substances, but is easily 
removed by water. Applied to the skin, it forms a 
varnish which effectually prevents the action of air. 
It allays the itching in cutaneous affections. 


PEACH TREES. PEACH TREES. 


The attention of Amateurs and Market Planters 
is called to the following list of choice varieties, 
which we offer for sale the present season. Extra 
fine trees, price $20 per 100—for full assortments 
purchaser’s selection. Troth’s Early, Hale’s Early, 
Large Early York, Late Crawford, Smock Free and 
Wright’s Mammoth Heath, are grown in the largest 
quantity; and, in smaller quantities, the following can 
ool- 
edge Favorite, George the Fourth, Yellow Rareripe, 
Late Red Rareripe, Stump the World, Old Mixén 
Free, Red Cheek Melacaton, Marker’s Seedling, Bus- 
ky Hill, Moore’s Favorite, Mountain Rose, Beer’s 
Smock, Beer’s Late Melocoton, Morris. White, Old 
Mixon Cling, Mo. Mammoth, Columbia, Washineton 
Cling, Late Admirable, Lagrange, Reybold’s Late 
Red, Snow Peach. Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Strong Plants of all leading varieties, including 
Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Ives; &c. For Price 
List, address, DR. C, W. SPALDING, 
Pres’t Cliff Cave Wine Co., 























howéver, is the new invention for making hay 





oc30-4t 120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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$15 GET THE BEST. $20 
BUY THE ONLY GENUINE IMPROVED 


OROIDE GOLD WATCHES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE OROIDE WATCH CO. 
They are all the best wake, Hunting ‘cases, finely 
chased; look and wear like fine gold, and are equal in 
appearance tothe bést' gold watches tsually césting 
$150. Full Jewelled Levers, Gent’s and Ladies’ 
sizes, at $15 each. 

OUR DOUBLE EXTRA REFINED Solid Oroide 
Gold Hunting Cases, Full Jewelled Levers, are equal 
to $200 Gold Watches; Regulated and Guaranteed to 
keep correct time, and wear and not tarnish, with 
Extra Fine cases, at $20 each. 

No Money is Requiredin Advance. We send by 
express anywhere within the United States, payable ta 
Agent on delivery, with the privilege to open and ex- 
amine before paid for, and, if nct satisfactory, re- 
turned, by paying the express charges. Goods will 
be sent by mail as Registered Package prepaid, by 
sending cash in advance. ; 

gaz An Agent sending for SIX. Watches, gets an 
EXTRA Watch FREE, making seven $15 Watches 
for $90, or seven $20 Watches for $120. 


ALSO, ELEGANT OROIDE GOLD CHAINS, of 


latest and most costly styles, for Ladies and Gentle 
men, from 10 to 40 inches Jong, at $2, $4, $6, and $8 
each, sent with watches at lowest wholesale prices.— 
State kind and size of Watch required, and order only 
from THE OROIDE WATCH CO., 


sep25-8t 148 Fulton Street, New York. 


WANTED HOMES 


AGENTS FOR 


~»~FORTUNES 


In the West and South. How, why, and where to find 





them. The wonderful progress and resourtes of the 
country, Fresh, interestingand popular. Fine illus- 
trations. A rare chance'to make money. Send for 


cireular to PEOPLE'S PUBLISHING CO. 503 North 
Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mow oet30=13t 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the 
only GENUINE IMPROVED..COMMON SENSE 
BAMILY SEWING MACHINE.. Price only $18. 
reat inducements to Agents. This is the most pop- 
ular Sewing Machine of the day—makes the famous 
“Elastic Lock Stitch”—will do any kind,of work that 
‘can be done on any machine—100,000 sold, and 
the demand constantly increasing. Nowis the time 
to take an Agency. Send. for Circulars, Be- 
ware of infringers.-G@q Address. SECOMB & CO., 
‘Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Pre 66 Poe BBE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS—We are now pre- 
ared to furnish all classes with constant employment 
t home, the whole of the time or for spate moments, 
pusiness new, light and profitable. Persons of either 
ex easily earn from 60c. to $5 per evening, and a 
Proportional sum by devoting their whole time to the 
business. Boys and girlé earn nearly as much as 
hen. That all who. see this notice may send their 
ddress, and test the business, we make this unpar- 
lleled Offer: “TO sachhs aré not well safisfied, we will 
end $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. Full par- 
culars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
ork on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
anlon—one of the largest and best family newspa- 
rs published—all sent free by.mail, . Reader, ifyou 
ant permanent, profitable work, address _ 

E.C. ALLEN & CO., Avausta, Maine. 


95 A DAY—33 new articles fir Agents, Samples 
FREE. H: B. SHAW; Avrrep, Me. 


HOW°*MAKE 
Ph ARM PAY . 


English and German. Every Farmer, Stock Raiser, 
rdener and- xruit Oultarist; may double all their 
fits. Sales immense. Agents wanted. Send for} 
ular. A mongy-maktig busiiés’. Address ZETG- 
R, McCURDY & CO., 503 N. Sixth Street, St. 
is, Mo. ‘ oct30-13t 


Fresh Apple Seed, 


7 per bushel. Large orders at reduced rates. 
ot JAMES A. ROOT, 







































An organization of capitalists for the purpose of 
importing Teas and distributing them to Merchants 
[throughout the eountryrat Importer’s ‘ 


KNIT---KNI 
AGENTS WANTEDhievéry where 


T. “s 
@j the AMERI- 


CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the fohly practital 
Family Knitting Machine ever ingented Price $25. 
Will Knit’ 20,000 stitches per minute. Address, 


AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


859 a Pound» 
is BY MAIL, ‘ . = 
“KING /OF THE/(Bariy,™ 


BRESEE’S NO» 4, 


THIS POTATO, claimed to be a week earli- 
er than the “Earty Rose,” and for which 
Fifty Dollape apiece.was asked-the.past season, 
is now offered at the above sacrifice. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


Growers, Importers,. and 


Wholesale Seed Dealers, 
15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK: 


TO THE SEED TRADE: 


Our Preliminary Wholesale Price List of Seeds 
for Dealers only, dated Oct, 1, 1869, will be mailed 
to applicants. J.M. THORBURN & CO,, 

15 Juhn Streety New York, 
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PURE BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Bred 
and shipped by J.W. & M, IRW:AN, Penningtonville, 
Chester Co. Penn, Send‘for Circular.’ * ay 


ATLANTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
We sell our Machine, with Table and Treadle com- 
plete (a new machine), for $18, which will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, cord, braid, quilt and embroider, as 
perfectly as any $150 machine: warranted for 5iyeats: 
Every third stitch can be cut and ‘will not rip.’ Lib- 
eral inducements offered to general and local agents. 
Also, a perfect Hand Machine, as above, for $10. 





Agents are making $50 to $100 per day. Sample 
Machine, with full instructions, sent to any address, 
C.0.D. Address, ATLANTIC SEWING MACHINE 
CO., No. 47 Buffalo Street,,Rochesters New York. « » 

E. G. MARSHALL, President. 
A YEAR, guaranteed to Agents. Ad- 
$3600 deess, J, AHEABN,5P..0- Balti 
more,Mde «| - gies G _ 
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THE BEST and 

with the @ARGES T 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. Sent FREE for, 
one nronth-for-examination, aff till Fan>t; TS870, to 
new subscribers for that year. $3 a year, in advance. 
M. H. MALLORY & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


‘GREAT ATLANTIC AND‘ PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, | 


NO. 8 CHURCH GRRE BM, 1 
P.0. Box 5506, Rew York City. 





prices. : Ee- 


tablished 1869. Send for Price List. 


SOUND AND GOOD. 


IT WILL BE MONEY WELL SPE 








Feller, tucker, apd, corder, attached to either, $3.— | 20 


hs abe ge 


mo . Secret and 
A anes, N.Y. 
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eae heck 


- ; “RE 
‘WE WILL PAY AGENTS A 82 
per week and expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our pew and wonderful ‘inventions. Address, 
G & CG, R Ros ; 
4 cco w h ally c d or 
béar erma ck Brown, “On b 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants and 
Druggists generally. Address, Magic Coms Co., 


Springfield, Mass i ea Se 
310° Witeles’ $10 


Tue Great Trade Improvement ASssociATION 
(Incorporated by, the State) sell Fine Goip and Soiip 
Sicveer* Warcues atoS lWveaeh.. 0,000 Engravings, 
fully describing and illustrating all our Watzbes, are 
placed in sealed envelopes, which are thoroughly 
mixed, and when ordered are mailed, post-paid, at the 






< 


following prices; Single aviog, 50 cts.; Twelve, 
and rich premiu : —- elegant Silver 
Hunting Watch &s prémium, . very engraving 


entitles the holder thereof to a Watcn wortH FRoM 
$25 to $750, irrespective of value, for $10. Nothing 
ean be lost by this investment, as no article in our 
stock ‘is Worth Jess than the money asked, while the 
huyer may ob{din a watch worth $750. Circulars free ! 
Try vs before, forming ‘a basty opinion., Address, 
MICHELIN & CO, Managers, Broadway, Cor. Fulton 
Street, New Yorkie: * f eetee 5 


. MAPLE SHADE FLOCK 
Thorovghbred . Cotswolds. 


The subscriber offers for cale his celebrated flock 





‘lof °CCOTSWOLDS,: consisting of Rams, Ewes and 


Lanibs. _ Every sheep is guaranteed thoroughbred, 
and either imported direct from England from best 
flecks; ertheir descendants. Price of Rams, $150 to 
$250, - Ewes; from $100 to $160. Lambs, $100 each. 
Sheep boxetl*and delivered at Railroad, with food to 
last their journey. Address, JOHN D. WING, 
Washington, Dutchess Co., New York. 


| Ppindle’s Steamer, 


~ “For Covking Food for Stock. 


|. Send Stamp for Circular to 


R. H. Allen & Co. 


P.O. Box 376, 
Lit Mew York. 


GREAT : ‘DISTRIBUTION 
By the Metropolitan Gift Co. 

CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF €500,000. 
EVERY TICKET DRAWS A BRIZE.. 
5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $1000 





1  « “ 10,000 | 200 « "500 

FATT “ 5 000 300 , “ “ 100 
50 Elegatit Rosewdod Pianos j=! eadh $300 to $700 
75 “ ned Melodeons “ 75to 100 
350 Sewing Machines oh ft AiO te 175 
$00.Gold Watebes pcm voee d o fl T5:to 5.390 
Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, &c., valued at $1,000,000 


A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25c. 
opes and 
is drawn 

The 

o the ticket 


rize named upon it will be delivere 


Weekly Terspa t Do Prizes are imme- 
be eS per fb deg oa paring ote 8 By teem or return mail. 


You will know what your Prize is before you pay for 


Mt. “Aiiy"Prif@ exchanged for another of same value. 


No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair dealing. 
ReFreReNces:—We select the following from many 


who harele drawn Valuable P: kin - 
mitted us to publigh them : Andrew J. Bai «bh, 
$10,000; Miss Clara S. Walker, Baltimore, ’ ; 
James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000; John T. Andrews, 
Savannah, $5,000; Miss Agnes Simmons, Charleston, 
Piano, $600. We publish no names without permission. 
_Oprnrons oF THE Press:—“The firm is reliable, and 
deser'a thpit.succbeed’r2W egkly Teh ne, a7 8. “We 
know them to be wfair dealing firm.”—N. ¥ ald, 
May 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 prizé, Which 
was promptly received.”—Daily News, June 3. 

Send {for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents. 


tisfection g 
velpes fon 
3 1§for$2; 3 








Skaneateles, N. Y. 





XUM 


MT athe OBSERVER, 
Bars . Te u 


Park Row, New York. 


teed very, package of Sealed 
ids oO Gk Vai kets for 
$ r 18 lettBrs should 

> & co., 


be addressed to 
173 Broadway, New York. 
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MOUND GITY 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Gompany of St. Louis, Mo. 


316 & 318 NORTH THIRD STREET. 


ASSETS, . . 229,773.38. 
OFFICERS: 


JAMES J. O’FALLON, President. 
A. M. BRITTON, Vice-President. 
A. H. BUCKNER, Secretary. 
8. W. LOMAX, Assistant Secretary. 
W. E. HARVEY, Consulting Actuary. 
C. G. McHATTON, General Agent. 
WM. HATCH, M.D., Medical Officer. 


W. W. GRISSOM, M. D., Cons’g Physician. 


DIRECTORS : 


JAMES J. O’FALLON, A. H. BUCKNER, A. B. GARRISON, 
8S. A. HATCH, A.M. WATERMAN, W. C. SIPPLE, 
A. McDOWELL. 








A. M. BRITTON, 
JAS. H. LUCAS. 





eo 





—_——eeOeerrnrs ey 


The MOUND CITY has just completed its first Policy Year, and 
yet has issued over 1400 Policies, and has a business monthly in- 


creasing. 
Its business has been done at a remarkably low expense, and 


SAFETY has been the prominent feature of its management. 
$100,000 deposited with State Superintendent of Insurance 
Lis Policies are Exceedingly Liberal. 


Al KINDS OF POLICIES ARE 


NON-FOREFEMTA BLE: 
After One Payment. 


THIRTY Days ALLOWED in the PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


No Charge made for Policy or Stamp Fees. 
Dividends on the Contribution Plan. 


ENERGETIC AND RELIABLE AGENTS can secure 
Good Territory by addressing 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, Ata, Canada West. 
feb13-ly 


THE EXCELSIOR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY ISSUES ALL KINDS OF LIFE ANp 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE POLICIES, 


Especiau Attention is called to a new provision 
contained in Policies issued by this Company, by 
which after the payment of five or more annual 
premiums they MAY BE CONVERTED INTO ANNUITIES, 
This provision is in addition to the ordinary non-for. 
feiting character of this Company’s Policies. 

Policy Holders participate in the profits of the 
Company, and are allowed thirty days’ grace for th 
payment of renewal premiums. 

Dividends applied at the option ofthe assured. 

No restrictions upon residence or travel in the 
United States or Europe. 

Parties desiring Agencies, will please apply to the 
General Agent for Missouri. 

SAMUEL T. HOWARD, Preeivent. 
F. A. Puatt, Vice-President. 

Sipney Warp, Secretary. 

Exvuiorr F. Saeparp, Counsel. 

Cuas. N. Moreay, Actuary. 

Epmunp Fowter, M.D., Med. Exam. 


E. H. E. JAMESON, 
General Agent for Missorti, 


Office, No. 11 “Tempe,” N. W. cor. 5th and Waluut 








[sep4-6m] Streets, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDRR, 
* WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, it 


10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, addres 
F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn.[u28-ly 


BANNER MILLS 





——__ 





1308 and 1310 Franklin Avenue. 


PRICE LIST. 

Banner Mills XX XX, per barrel, 
Freudenau’s XX XX, per barrel, 
Freudenau’s Extra, per barrel, 
Banner Mills extra per barrel, 
Planters’ XX XX, per barrel, 
Rye flour per barrel, 
Oat meal, fine, medium and coarse, per - barrel, 1 
Cracked wheat per barrel, : 
Graham flour per barrel, 
Pearl barley per pound, 
Hominy per barrel, 
Corn grits per barrel, 
Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, 
Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 ths., 
Bran, for feed, per 100 ‘bs. ° 
Shipstuff, for feed, per 100 tbs., 
Wheat screenings, for feed, per 100 ths, 100 

Sold and delivered in quantities to suit cor sumer 


WM. FREUDENAU. 


CLOVER HILL IMPORTING 
And Breeding Stock Fam 


HAS FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES, 
Trotting and Pacing Horses, 
Thoroughbred Durham, Ayrshire & Alderney Cal 
English Cheshire, Chester White and Suffolk Hog 
Cashmere Goats, and 
Fancy = of all kinds. 
dress, L.W. H. WRIGHT, 
[sep4 3m] 614 North Commercial St., St. Louis, 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES AT SPECI 
rates. Having a large stock of these famous po 
toes, and being short of storage room and mode); 
will sell at special rates for a short time, to those! 
wish to purchase this fall. Address, 

E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HOR 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down 8 


FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford 0. 


ad 


ea eo eer) 
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O.G. McHATTON, Gen! Agent. 


feb27-ly] A. J, ALEXANDEB. 
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Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri. 
93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 

I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 

North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 

per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed di- 

rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, 

may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo. 


Fall 1869. - - - #£=§Spring, 1870. 
jes Western Orchards from Western Nurseries. 
PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


Permanently established and reliable. 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 
LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 


Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
Nursery Business and Fruit Growing combined, en- 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
Grower. We respectfully invite all who wish to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to currespond with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will be as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. #@-Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 
All stock warranted to be as represented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., 
Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo. 





jyl7-lyr 





FOR SALE at the Blooming Grov 
NURSERY, Bloomington, Ills., for the Fall of 1869, 
200,000 strong, well-grown one and two year old 
Apple trees; also, a general Nursery Stock. Will 
contract to putup Apple Grafts in the best of order 
the coming winter. Address, W. P. WILLS & SON, 
Bloomington, Ills. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 
HEDGE COMPANY. 


BEATS THEM all in price and terms. 


No work required of patrons. Ask no money in 
advance of the work. Board ourselves when requi- 
red. Warrants a good fence to turn all kinds of 
stock,orno pay. Write for terms. Agents wanted 
for Jackson, Cass and adjoining counties. Good 
commission allowed. Address, J. P. TAYLOR, 

oct] 6—26t . Marshall, Missouri. 














Specialties ! 
18€9. 
Standard Peaches 
Gold. Df. Peaches, 
s Cherries, 
Currants, . 
Gooseberries. 
Plum trees, 4 to 5 
feet 1 year, branch- 
ed, per 100, $15; per 1000, $125. Plum Seedlings, 
$4 to $15 per 1000, according to quality and quantity. 
CompLeTe AssoRTMENT OF TREES, PLANTS, VINES, 
Sarvuss, SEEDLINGS, Stocks, Root GRAFTS, ETC.,EvC. 
Send stamp for Price List; 10 cents for Catalogues. 
sep4-lt&eowtf] Address, W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, 0 


J. M. JORDAN’S Catalogue Prices 
FOR NURSERY STOCK. 


APPLE trees, Ist class, 4 to 6 feet, $12 50 per 100; 
$100 per 1000. Second class, 3 to 4 feet, $6.25 
per 100; $50 per 1000. 

PEACH, $15 per 100; $120 per 1000. 

CHERRY, fine trees, $25 per 100. 

PEAR trees, Standard and Dwarf, $25 to $45 per 100. 

ALL STOCK GROWN ON OUR NURSERY. 
Catalogues Free. {au28-3m] S8T. LOUIS, MO. 











Colored Plates of Fruits and Flowers. 
Drawn and colored from Nature, in the very best 
style, for Nurserymen, Tree Dealers and Amateurs. 
_ Also, Fruit and Fiower Pieces, Groups, different 
sizes and styles, for Parlor and Office Ornaments. A 
large collection of Plates now on hand, and additions 
constantly made. Furnished separate, or neatly 
bound, as desired. THESE PLATES ARE EQUAL TO ANY 
MADE IN THIS COUNTRY. Four samples by mail 
for $1. Send for hist. 
eef-iy Bloomingten, Illinois. 


Address, F. K. PHOENIX, | ® 


Ayer’s 


Hair Vigor, 
For the Renovation of the Hair, 


The Great Desideratum of the Age. 

A dressing which 
is at once agreeable, 
healthy, and effectuc] 
for preserving the 
hair. Faded or gravy 
hair ts soon restored 
to ils original color 
and the gloss and 
freshness of youth. 
: Thin hair is thick- 
ened, falling hair checked, and bald- 
ness often, though not always, cured 
by its use. Nothing can restore the 
hair where the follicles are destroyed, 
or the glands atrophied and decayed. 
But such as remain can be saved for 
usefulness by this application. Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sedi- 
ment, it will keep it clean and vigorous. 
Its occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. Free 
from those deleterious substances which 
make some preparations dangerous aud 
injurious to the hair, the Vigor can 
only benefit but not harm it. If wanted 
merely for a 


HAIR DRESSING, 


nothing else can be found so desirable. 
Containing neither oil nor dye, it does 
not soil white cambric, and yet lasts 
longer on the hair, giving it a rich 
glossy lustre and a grateful perfume. 


Prepared by Dr. J, ©. Ayer & Co., 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
PRICE $1.00, 








CHOICE DWARF AND STANDARD PEAR 
Trees, for sale by E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 


Bloomington Nursery. 
500 Acres. 18th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 


Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, immense 
and reliable assortment, very low for cash. 

AprLes—including most magnificent stock of year- 
lings—also, hardy Northern sorts, sueh as Duchess 
Oldenburg, Hislop, Transcendent and other Crab Ap- 
ples, 1, 2, and 3 year. 

Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Quinces. Grapes, 
Forest and Evergreen Trees, Nursery Stocks, Osage 
Orange Hedge Plants, Roses, own roots, Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus, Iris, Squills, Lilies, Speciosum, 
Auratum, &c. Also, superior colored plates of Fruits 
and Flowers. Send 10 cents for Catalogues. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill, 
oc9-2m ~ 


Trees, Plants and Grape Vines. 


20,000 BASLx Mat ek Sitteent Cons 


and thrifty, well-formed heads, 2} to 4 feet, $150 % 
M.; 4 to7 feet, $200 % M-; 6 to 8 feet, extra fine, 
$250 3M. Apple trees, 2 years, leading, best var- 
ieties, $75 3% M. 60,000 Concord Vines, No. 1, one 
year, Sot $25 ®B M.; No. 2, one year, good plants, 











$15 @ M.; No. 1,2 years strong, $30 $ M.; No. 2, 

two years, good plants, $2548 M. Ives, 2 years, $50 
M. ENRY AVERY, 

oc9-4t Burlington, Iowa 


Prices Reduced. 


TO CLOSE OUT Ovr IMMENSE STOCK or 


HEDGE PLANTS 


This’*Fall, we have decided to put the price way 
down. Send for our new Price List. 


APPLE TREES VERY CHEAP. 
W. H. Mann & Co., 


GILMAN, IROQUOIS CO., ILL. 


100,000 STRONG GRAPE VINES, 
Consisting of Concord, Ives, Norton’s Virginia, Rog- 
ers’ Hybrids, &c. Price list sent to al] applicants. 

E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 


NORTON’S VIRGINIA. 


A large number of gocd, strong, No. 1 plants, grown 
from old wood, for sale by JOHN VALLE, 
Price $100 per 1000. New Haven, Mo. 


PREMIUM CROP OF SEED 
POTATOES, CORN AND OATS. 


Orders received serore January Ist, 1870, will be 
filled at the following VERY LOW RATES: 

POTATOES—Early Rose, per wvushel, $2.50; per 
barrel, $5—10 barrels $40. Bresee’s King of Earlies, 
$1 per lb. by mail postpaid. Early Prince, Rose, 
Climax, Bresee’s Prolific, Willard, Excelsior, Wor- 
cester or Reily, &c., 4 lbs. of either variety by mail 
postpaid for $1. Early London White, per busbel, 
$1; per bbl, $3. Early York, Goodrich, Harrison, 
Gleason, Cuzco, Shaker Fancy, Garnet Chili, White 
Peachblow, Mercer, Prince Albert, &c., each $2 per 
bbl. 

CORN—Santord’s Premium (new flint), Early 
Tuscarora (flour), each 59 cents per quart by mail 
postpaid; $3 per bush. Extra large white and yellow 
field corn, selected, $2 per bush. 

OATS—Surprise, Ramsedell’s Vermont Norway, 
Swedish, Hungarian, Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, and Scotch Potato Oats, each $2.00 per 
bush. 

All seed is of first quality, warranted pure and true 
toname, and will be delivered at express office or de- 
pot free of further charge. Send money at my risk by 
P. 0. Order, Draft or Registered Letter. Catalogue 
containing testimonials, history of seed, &c., sent 
free to al) applicants. J. K. HUDSON, 
septoap Box 108, Kansas City, Mo. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS 
By the’ Thousand and Million. 
CHEAP AND GOOD, 


Send for Prices and Papers to 
CHAS. A. TURNER, Macony, Ixt., 


Or, Pror. J. B. Turner, JAcKSonvVILLE, ILL. 
0c23-3m 


FRUIT AND GRAPE GROWERS, 
Send for our Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, &c. We guarantee good stock at the 
lowest market price. Address, BARLER & CONDON, 

Upper Alton, Illinois. 


FORTY THREE ACRES. 

Send for circular, offering for sale Leasehold for 
12 years, of the Best Located Alton Gardenand Fruit 
Farm. The buildings and improvements are new 
and substantial, and the location unequalled for mar- 
ket gardening and fruit growing. The price will be 
satisfactory to any person wishing and able to go into 
the business. Adiress, BARLER & CONDON, 

Upper Alton, Illinois. 


A Forty Acre Farm for Sale. 

This Farm is situated on the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road, 30 miles from St. Louis, three miles from 
Horine Station. Improvements as follows: One good 
log-house, containing 4 rooms, a stable, two corn 
cribs, all new and in good condition. Also, a good 
wagon shed, cow house, chicken house, and smoke 
house. 25 acres ofthe land are under cultivation, and 
35 are under fence. There are also 250 apple trees, 
some pear and peach trees, mostly in bearing. On the 
premises there is also a never failing spring, abund- 
ance of water forcattle, &c. Price , part cash, 
balance to be paid as agreed on. For further partic- 
ulars, Address, HIRAM HOW, Horine Station, 
I. M. R. R, Mo., or any person desiring to see the 
farm can obtain directions how to find it by inquir- 
































ing at Horine Station. 
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PATEMES: WANTED. 

A NEW NUMBER. OF THE 
Missourt Farm Register; 
TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER 8ist; 1869; or soon 
after. Descriptions of every Farm for sale in Mis- 
souri and, the West, and of the location, improve- 
ments, etc., of each, with the prices, terms of sale, 
oamesand addresses ‘of the owners, wanted for the New 
FARM KEGISTER, all of which will be inserted for 
FIFTY CENTS each farm, and a copy of the paper 
sent to the advertiser. We publish the NAmEs AND 
ADDRESSES of farm owners, advertise the “Register” 
and cententsin the leading Agricultural aud Eastern 
papers, and send it to those ordering copies, thus 
bringing the eeller in direct communication with 
the very persons desiring to buy. Its circulation is 
now large inall pe arts of the country, and every farm 
for sale should be advertised in it. Copies of the 

“Register” to subsetibers, 50 cents each. 

J. H. PARSONS & CO., Publishers, 

oct30 2" ~ 319 Chesnat Street; St. Louis; Mo: 
TWO MILLION COPIES. of the Annual SHAKES- 
PERIAN ALMANAC for 1870, will be given away, 
and in order that the distributing may be made as 
rapidly as possible, I should deem it a favor to send, 
prepaid, ten or. fifteen copies to any person who will 
judiciously distribute them in his locality. One ofits 
features are the Seven Ages of Man’s Life, Illustrated 


in a masterly manner. Address, DR. 0. PHELPS 
BROWN, No. 21 Grand St., Jersey City, New Jersey. 
It 


R. D. O. Sirs, Eouatter sf 
452 7th St., Wasuineron, D. 
Refers to Ed. PR. FARMER. 


oct30-13t 


PARMS FOR sd 


IN BENTON COUNTY, MO. 


100 ACRES—80 of PRAIRIE, 20 of TIMBER. 
The prairie is gently wndulating; all improved; 60 
seeded to wheat. Half mile from Lincoln P. 0.; 10 
miles north of Warsaw; 12 mifes from R. R.; daily 
mail stages, atores, blacksmiths’ shops, &c. Timber 1 
mile freom*praisie. - : 

Also farnr of 160 “ACRES > 100-0f exectient prairie 
joining above; 60 of tintber. All improved ‘and in- 
closed. 

Also, 140 ACHES. 100 of prairie, finely improved; 
15 seeded to wheat; new house of 6 rooms, barn 50x70; 
40 acres in meadow, plenty.of steck water, &c. 

These farms comprise one body of land, and will 
be sold altogether or separately, to suit purchasers. 
gz TIMBER ALL SELECTED IN BOTS, Good 
Schools, Churches, &c. Priee $2% per acre. Crops, 
stock aud -farming utensils, wilt be sold with farms, 
if desired... For ftrther Bed articwlars inquire of J. B. 
COLEGROVE; Lincoln, Benton Co., Mo. oc30-4t 


PEACH SEED WANTED. 


We have inquiries for Peael Seed. Parties having 
it for sale would do well to correspond with us. -Ad- 
dress COLMAN & CO., 612 North 5th Street, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARKE and BURLINGTON RASP- 
berry ;. Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberries ; 
Gooseberries, Currants, Grape Vines, Roses, Decidu- 
ous Shrubs, and many new and rare Evergreens. 


MAE jest patched. ache p 























0c30-2t "Morsrito Bask s, Pa. 


“APPLE CIONS.. 


I am prepared..to supply. good Apple Cions of ‘the 
leading varieties, true to name, as cheap as any one 
in the West. T, A. WILKES, Quincy, IMinoi: is. 


ITALIAN: QUEENS-—Warranted 


PURE, sent.to any express office in the conntry. 








THE LARGE ALTON NUTMEG 
MELON. 
Ws SEEDS FREE. 


The firm at Alton, who introduced this Melon, 
claim to have realized, last year, $400 per acre. They 
will yield enormously ; and we have some curiosity 
to know the nett profits of their 14 acres this. year,— 
We have reason to believe, however, that it will not 
be extravagant—prices of farm and garden products 
being this season badly demoralized. Those who 
wish to luxuriate on Large Alton Nutmeg Melons 
another year—and their number will be legion—will, 
by addressing JOS, CLARK, Pevely, I. M. R. R., 
Mo., and inclosing a stamped envelope directed to 
themselves, rene a supply of seeds: = Maaay mail. 
OSEPH CLARK, Pevely, Mo. 


SENT FREE! 


. OKEEFE, SON & CO.’S 


lseeo CATALOGUE 


And GUIDE to the 


| Flower and Vegetable 
GARDEN, FOR 1870. 
*) Published in January. Every lover of flowers wish- 
ing this new and valuable work, free of charge, should 
address, immediately, M. O’KEEFE, SON & CO., 
Ellwanger & Barry’s Block, Rochester, N.Y. 
oc2- 2-tojunes@ 
LL LIL IT Sf +f ~I~ 
FOR SALE, 3 lots of well-timbered 
LAND, of 173 sores each, situate about 35 miles 
from St. Louis, and about j a mile from Pacific City 
onthe P.R.R. Apply toC. G. RICHARDSON, At- 
torney a 11 North 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
oc2-6t 





LPYPADLDLAOLP LS OOD OD IDS 





CHOICE PURE BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
for sale by E. A. RIEHL, Alton, [llinois. 


CHOICE Holland BULBS. 


We beg to offer a choice lot of Dutch Bulbous 
Flower Roots, selected and imported by ourselves.— 
Now is the time to order-and plant. 
HYACINTHS—Choicest named, all colors, double 
and single, "30¢ each, $3 per doz. 
6: —Choicest, without names, colors giv- 
en, 25c each, $2 per dozen. 
TULIPS—Fine named, double and single, 15c each, 
$1 25 per dozen, 
CROCUS—Six finest named varieties, all colors, $3 
per 100, 50¢ per dozen. 
“ Wines name, yellow, white, blue, color. 
separate, $1 50 per 100, 30c per dozs 
NARCISSUS Poeticus—Single, white, red cup, hardy 
10c each, 75c per doz. 
“ —Double Roman, white, orange cup, ldc 
each, $1 50 per doz. 

Small lots by mailon receipt of price named. Lar- 
ger lots by express; ~-No -for packages on 
ulbs. Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis. 





op with their address upon it. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR’ 


MARK TWAIN'S 


NEW BOOK with 234 Engravings. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD ; 


Or, The New 
gece book printed for years. 


New York city in one day. 


advance and now ready for. nts. 


St. Louis, Mo. : oc2-3m 


8 Progress! 
The. most readable, enjoyable, laughable and 


lio you want to make money faster than ever before 

im your life? -Sell this Book, 500 volumes.sold in 
20,000 volumes printed in 
age’ Send for circu- 

lar to F. A. HUTCHINSON & 00.) 502 North 6th S&t., 





OAK LAND ee ig on BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. _ Also, 





progressive, fresh newspaper, published every Satur- 
day at the important-seaport of BRUNSWICK, GA; 
Lééal'news impartiallychronicled. Yéarly subserip- 
tion, $3.; six months, $2; three months, $1. Clubs 
of five, $2 cach. ‘ Advertising terms liberal, address: 








fe Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN S. TUPPER, 
decl9eowtf _., Brighton, Iowa, 


octl6-4t T. F. SMITH, Brunswick, Ga. 


' 


Colman & Sanders, 
... PROPRIETORS.OF THE 
ST. LOUIS NURSERY, 
Have just issued their WHOLESALE CATALOGUE: 
and Price Listof FRUIT TREES, SMALL FRUITS,, 
ORNAMENTAL STOCK, :&c., for the Fall of 1869), 
which they will. send free to all persons who inelose: 
a stamped envelop aadressed to themselves. Address,, 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo, 


JOS. CLARK & CO., Nurserymen, 

PEVELY, MO., have issued their CATALOGUE of 
GRAPES and SMALL FRUITS, &c., which will bc. 
mailed free to any person sending a stamped envel- 
Address, 

JOS. CLARK & CO., Pevely, I. M. R. RK, Mo. 


EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ARE MANUFACTURING 


SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 
FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 

IHlaving capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per hour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being’Less THAN 
ONE-HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres- 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura- 
ble of any yet invented, are SELF-SHARPENING, and 
can be run steadily for years without the experditure 
ofa dollar for dressing or repairs. Each Mill is ful- 
ly warranted, and will more, than 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR. 


&&~Send for Descriptive Circular and Price L.-t 
Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6m] 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


ween 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa: oc23-13t 


‘Turkish Baths. 
Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
TONSORIAL PALACE, 


410 Market Street, opposite Court House, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Also, Proprietor of the Celebrated 
TURKISH BATHS. 


If you wish to enjoy a rare luxury sif you wish to 
be cleaner than you ever were before; if you. wish 
to havea healthy, active, beautiful skin; if you 
wish te purify your blood; ifyon. wish to rid your- 


self of colds, rheumatis 
wish to preserve your health; if yo 


fy Try var kish_ ‘Bath! 


7 will sure to like # and to come again. 
410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo: 


Golman’s Rural World, 


DEVOTED TO 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 
Economy, &c., &c. 


Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri; ~~ ~ 


In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Terus—Two 
DoLuars @ year in advance. For a club of 5 new 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 oLp subscribers and’$16,‘a copy Free one 
year. 

Apvertisine Rates—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents pet line last -page. 

Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 











nen — — eee 














SHIRE . PIGS. line for specia] notices:. Nothing inserted for less 

‘Catalogues furnished upon application. than One Doll : 
jan30-lyr © °°), M. McMIL AN; Xenia, Ohio.° The iy 5 = of .Cotman’sRogat Worup. is 
now; yy far, the largest.of any paper of its class pub- 
THE BRUNSWICK SEAPORT. APPEAL—A | iehell in the Mississippi Valley (having been pub- 


lished for 2]. years past in, St. Louis), andoffers to 
Stock Breeders, Nureerymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very best 
medium forreaching the live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing classes interested in such articles: as are usually 
advertised. 
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